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TALIPUT LEAVES 

IN THE PATH OF THE SUNRISE 



THE LEGEND OF THE LEAVES 

A little knotvn legend runs thus: 

"Vishnu, one day, looking down upon 
the perplexed people of the earth, took 
pity and decided to write for them a great 
message to enlighten them. He wished 
them to know many things, so he ordered 
that the leaves of all the taliput trees he 
gathered for him to write upon. When 
he had finished writing, he strung the 
leaves together, even as is done to-day 
with sacred manuscripts. Now Indra, god 
of great storms, and worshipped by many, 
feared that his own power would be lost, 
if mankind became enlightened. So, when 
Vishnu was about to tie the last leaf of the 
manuscript, Indra, under cover of dark- 
ness, blew a mighty tempest. All night 
long the storm raged, scattering through- 
out the sky the leaves of the great book of 
Vishnu. At last the sun rose out of the 
Pacific; and, as its first rays reached the 
troubled Orient, the wind ceased, and tali- 
put leaves fluttered to the ground. Over 
Japan and China, and chiefly India, in 
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the path of the sunrise, through the calm 
air, the leaves of Vishnu's message fell 
upon the earth, no two in one place, hut 
scattered so widely that they could not he 
gathered together, and the pieces, sepa- 
rated from each other, lacked their true 
sigmficance. The message would have 
been entirely lost, except that, as each part 
reached the earth, a strange thing took 
place. As each fluttering taliput leaf fell 
to the ground, it was transformed. Here 
it became the stone of a temple wall, there 
the blue of a kingfisher's wing; one, the 
beat of a temple drum,; another, the laugh 
of a child in Japan. Some fell in cities, 
some on mountain tops, some on the water, 
and some in desert sands. Sweeter, there- 
after, was the perfume of the jasmine, 
more splendid the suMset glow. No leaf 
was lost, and there came upon the people 
of the Orient a strange content, and Vish- 
nu said, 'It is well.' " 

Now the traveller, chancing to be where 
taliput leaves of the scattered message 
have fallen, sees and hears these things, 
and breathes more tram/juilly, for, in his 
heart, he is reading the manuscript of 
Vishnu. 



TALIPUT LEAVES 

WHERE PATHS CROSS 

A GREAT ship writhed through 
the stormy Pacific. But one 
passenger had ventured on deck. 
He stood gazing into the west, where the 
bow slowly gained in its combat with the 
storm. A special exultation was his in 
the boat's westward progress; for, 
after his many wanderings, each forward 
plunge was bringing him nearer to China, 
his native land. 

Most of the other first-cabin passengers 
were assembled in the spacious and luxuri- 
ous room known as the lounge. Here a 
wood fire blazed and crackled on the cheer- 
ful hearth. Everywhere, soft lights 
glowed, while silken curtains shut out the 
sight of the fury out of doors. Mary Van 
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Taire, passing through this room, paused 
before the fireplace to lean over the chair 
of her youthful-looking aunt. The aunt's 
plump fingers had ceased from their knit- 
ting. Mary noticed with a smile that the 
color of the yam exactly matched the 
golden red of her aunt's hair, the brilliance 
of which the glow of the fire was well 
calculated to enhance. Mary was uncon- 
scious, however, that more than one looked 
up to see her own delicately chiselled 
profile outlined by the firelight. She felt 
the general air of smug satisfaction of the 
occupants of the room at the comparative 
comfort in which they found themselves, 
while the terrible forces of destruction 
prevailed without; but she did not linger, 
for the increasing violence of the storm 
possessed for her a strange fascination. 

Much bundled up, she made her way 
outside. For a time the wind held the 
door shut against her, but, once on deck, 
she made her way to the forward part, 
where glass windows protected her from 
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much of the storm's force. So absorbing 
was the scene before her that she hardly- 
noticed a man who stood at the opposite 
side of the ship, his face hidden by the 
high collar of his coat. She shuddered 
slightly as she looked into the threatening 
west. 

As yet, the rain, which would somewhat 
ease the fury of the waves, was far distant. 
Now and again the great ship quivered as 
it struck a mountain-like wave; and the 
bow leaped upward and poised, while the 
laboring engines seemed driving it into 
the grayness of an ominous sky. At 
such a time the other waves, seeming far 
below, were like vast snow-capped ranges, 
endlessly appearing, unsolid mountains 
drawing always nearer. Then the ship 
would plunge into a deep gray valley 
whose watery sides seemed insurmount- 
able. All about, the lashing spray shot 
forth with volcanic fierceness from white 
seething craters. Sombre-hued stormy 
petrels uttered their desolate cries, dash- 
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ing forward on their endless journey. 
Mary's freezing breath blurred the 
window in front of her. The well-gloved 
hand with which she cleared the glass was 
numb with cold. While she watched, the 
large proportions of the boat on which 
she travelled seemed to diminish, and the 
great ship became to her what any of the 
works of man appear to the contemplative 
mind, a mere speck engulfed in the infinity 
of Nature. It was indeed cold, but the 
cold pierced deeper than the flesh and 
chilled the inmost spirit. Cold was the 
white of the wave crests, cold the gray of 
the waves, and cold the cries of the birds ; 
even as the heart of the sea, itself, was 
cold, whose boundless waters seemed to 
contain no drop of mercy. 

A very human fear began to steal upon 
Mary and weigh upon her breath. At 
such a time most people would have made 
their escape from the oppressive majesty 
of the scene to seek the warmth and com- 
panionship found within-doors. Some- 
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thing, however, held Mary where she was. 
We cannot say that it was something 
greater than herself, for it was an essential 
part of her inmost personality. It was 
that same discriminating quality which so 
strangely sends the moth by night in quest 
of the star, and the butterfly by day to 
seek the rose. Her fear soon disappeared 
in the fascination which the storm pos- 
sessed for her. In time the protecting 
windows became an annoyance. She 
longed not only to see the waves and hear 
their roar, but also to feel the rushing air 
against her cheek and breathe deeply of 
the raging wind. She walked a short way 
toward the stern, to where the glass 
housing ended. On reaching the more 
open part of the deck, she grasped the 
rail with both hands and faced the sea 
with that exultation which the Greeks put 
into their "Victory of Samothrace." 

She had not stood there long when a 
wave appeared that far overtopped the 
others. While she was watching it draw 
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near, a man suddenly caught one of her 
hands from the raihng and stepped in 
front of her. The ship leaped to the wave 
as its crest broke over the deck. The man 
facing her spread open his steamer coat 
and shielded her from the drenching 
spray. As he did so, Oriental eyes looked 
into hers, and she saw, beneath his coat, 
the flowing outer garment of the Chinese. 

"I called to warn you," he explained in 
good, though careful, English as he re- 
leased her hand, "but I might have known 
you could not hear me in such a wind." 

Mary looked at his dripping coat with 
concern. "What a shame !" she exclaimed. 
"You must be drenched." 

"The water will not hurt my steamer- 
coat," he rejoined; and a pleasing smile 
crossed his mobile features, an expression 
totally inconsistent with the stolid reserve 
Mary had expected to find universal 
among the Chinese. "But let us get to shel- 
ter," he suggested, "before another wave 
comes." 
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As they walked forward, she remarked 
half apologetically: "I should have real- 
ized that wave might reach this deck,, it 
was so much larger than the others." 

The Chinese became thoughtful. "I 
have found that such terrific beauty is 
somewhat numbing to the reason," he 
said. "Had I been in your place, I, too, 
should probably have been too fascinated 
by the storm to realize the danger that 
threatened." 

Mary was still rather mystified about 
the opportune appearance of the well-bred 
Oriental. "How did you reach me so 
quickly?" she asked. "I thought you were 
on the other side of the ship." 

"The sea was getting heavier," he ex- 
plained. "When I saw you had walked 
back, I feared the waves might become tod 
high; so I came and stood not far away 
from you." 

"But you did not try to warn me at 
once," she commented. 

The drooping Chinese eyelids Ufted, re- 
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vealing eyes of a soft radiance that could 
have flourished only beneath lids usually 
half -closed. He seemed searching her face 
for something. Apparently finding it, 
either in the deep gray of her eyes, or in 
some unusual expression of the delicate 
features, he replied: 

"It was possible that you wished to en- 
joy to the full the grandeur of this storm. 
The fear of getting wet does not mix well 
with such thoughts. Then, too, a sense of 
sohtude is fitting in such a scene. A word 
from me would have destroyed it. Was I 
not right?" he added, holding open the 
door to the hallway. She entered in silence 
and he followed. At the stairs they part- 
ed. Looking up then, she answered him. 

"Yes, you were right," she said simply, 
"and I thank you." 

Mary was somewhat puzzled by her new 
Oriental acquaintance. She recounted the 
adventure to her aunt who came into her 
stateroom as she was changing her wet 
shoes. 
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"His accent is English rather than 
American," Mary said. 

"I call him quite charming," declared 
the aunt. "He has prohahly been made 
over in some English university with the 
aid of trips to the continent, and has about 
as much Chinese left in him as you or I." 

"But, Kate, he wears Chinese clothes," 
Mary interposed. She did not call her 
"Aunt Kate"; that had been stipulated 
when Mary had been asked to take the trip 
with her. 

"All the more proof of what I say," re- 
joined the aunt. "The first thing a Chinese 
does when he leaves his country is to put 
on an ugly European suit." 

Mary was on the point of adding that 
his eyes were decidedly not European, but 
she refrained. 

She saw nothing more of the Chinese 
until several evenings later. She was 
reading in the lounge, while her aunt, sit- 
ting near her, was knitting with the red 
gold yam. Someone was trying over the 
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music of one of the ship's albums on the 
piano near Mary. She played so softly 
that those who read did not look up from 
their books, and those who snored did not 
cease to proclaim their slumbers. Mary 
paid little attention to the music, and real- 
ized only that the pianist, herself, cared 
little for the selection, for she played most 
of the pieces only halfway through. Sud- 
denly, however, Mary became conscious 
of a change in the character of the music. 
The selection just begun had a strange 
and fascinating rhythm and, although not 
minor, was entirely free from the insipid 
sweetness that Mary despised above all 
else in music. She rose to look at the title. 
Simultaneously, a man, who had had his 
back to her, rose for the same purpose. It 
was the Chinese she had met on deck. 
They spoke, and Mary looked over the 
pianist's shoulder to read, somewhat to 
her surprise, the familiar name of the com- 
poser, Rachmaninoff. She would have 
forgotten the incident, had it not been that 
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this was the second time a similar appre- 
ciation seemed to have brought her and the 
Chinese together. 

The long journey across the Pacific 
continued. As, day after day, head winds 
delayed the ship, Mary grew impatient, 
but afterwards, looking backward, she did 
not regret the length of the voyage. Dur- 
ing the trip, many things had combined to 
exert a subtle influence upon her : the gray 
of the infinite sea, the moving clouds whose 
darkness was heightened by the shafts of 
golden sunlight that, at rare intervals, 
broke through them ; the strange homeless 
petrels darting through the cold, salt- 
spray laden air, the waves ever rising to a 
ceaseless cadence, as if to the eternal rest- 
lessness of the West. Always the ship 
plodded onward, guided by Man's some- 
how astounding faith that out of the West 
shall rise the land of the East. In Mary's 
mind the trivial cares of life began to blur 
and disappear, and there came to her that 
mental hunger which is the first element of 
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appreciation. She began to long for what 
the Orient could give, with its warmth of 
color, simplicity of life and serenity of 
heart. 

The delayed ship, bound for Hong 
Kong, as were Mary and her aunt, lin- 
gered little in the harbors of Japan, en 
route. In Kobe, however, passengers dis- 
embarked long enough to have a glimpse 
of a part of the happy island which has 
the sun on its flag and sunlight in the faces 
of its people. Mary was wheeled speedily 
in her rickshaw through narrow brilliant 
streets thronged with gaily-clad, laughing 
children. On either side, fantastic bright- 
colored signs invited them into small, ar- 
tistic shops. Now and then she and her 
aunt paused to enter the beautiful pre- 
cincts of some outdoor Shinto temple. 
They went last to the Buddhist temple at 
Hyogo. 

Leaving their rickshaws, they turned 
from the street into a narrow way that 
gave Mary her first sight of a great 
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Buddha. She would have stood still in si- 
lence, but her aunt was otherwise affected 
and babbled steadily a maze of personal 
impressions and guide-book information. 
Although Mary would have given much 
for a moment alone, she saw no means of 
bringing it about, and looked around her 
almost in desperation. A Chinese stand- 
ing a little ahead of her turned. Their 
eyes met. It was her fellow-passenger. 
He bowed and began talking, but more to 
the aunt than to Mary. He told how inter- 
esting was the little temple within the 
statue. 

"I would enjoy showing it to you," he 
volunteered, and added to Mary, "You 
see, the entrance is just at the corner 
thei*e." He then began pouring interest- 
ing information into the eager ears of the 
aunt, walking away with her toward the 
temple and leaving Mary alone and un- 
missed with her view of the Buddha. 

She remained a minute or so, while the 
strange unwestern calmness of the image 
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took possession of her. It was the calm- 
ness of the Oriental mind, that feels that, 
for all that is to be, there is ample time; 
for it assumes instinctively the continuity 
of the soul's existence and is not much dis- 
turbed by the phenomena of birth and 
death. 

When Mary entered the little temple 
inside the statue, the Chinese was hghting 
some tapers in front of the central shrine. 

"I call myself a Christian," he asserted, 
"but my parents are Buddhists ; and many 
of my English friends say," he added with 
a queer smile, "that I am still a heathen." 

The aunt became curious. "What part 
of China do you come from?" she asked. 

"From near Hong Kong," he answered. 
"It was on account of English friends of 
my father's in Hong Kong that I went to 
England for my education, instead of 
America, where so many Chinese go." 

"I am glad you are still patriotic enough 
to wear your native costume," declared the 
aunt. 
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"Yes indeed," he replied; "I have a 
grudge against my countrymen for aping 
other nationalities, I have read that we 
are all descended from the apes, but I 
think we should have made considerable 
progress. Still, perhaps I should not say 
much ; China's great fault has been in not 
profiting enough by the experience of 
other nations." 

The aunt was sniffing the fragrant in- 
cense. She thought she remembered a 
shop where she could buy some like it. 
Her interest in the temple abated, and 
she stepped again into the open air. Mary 
followed. The Chinese saw them to their 
rickshaws. 

"I shall stay here a little while longer," 
he said to Mary as they left him, "I be- 
lieve we all go on to Hong Kong." 

The following day was spent on the In- 
land Sea. There the passengers learned, 
somewhat to their surprise, that their ship, 
one of the finest on the Pacific, could be 
steady in calm weather. Weather and 
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scenery kept all on deck, while the great 
steamer moved slowly along its winding 
course. In the warm haze there continu- 
ally came into view the closely wooded hills 
of the shore suspended above the mirror- 
like sea. Many ships passed, sailing ves- 
sels in full canvas and steamers with 
names and flags conspicuously painted on 
their sides. Fishing boats were hastily 
sculled from before the bow. Often from 
far astern came the faint sound of the 
ship's own waves dashing against the 
nearby shore. The day passed in a trance- 
like calm, and at evening was reached the 
mountain bordered harbor of Nagasaki. 

The lights of the town glittered in the 
hollow of the hills. People did not land 
that night, but Mary pictured to herself 
another bustling town whose tiny houses, 
huddled together, had removable paper 
fronts. She thought, too, of Shinto tem- 
ples whose grounds were thronged by day 
with laughing children. She wondered if 
near here, too, as at Kobe, some solitary 
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statue of Buddha, seemingly strangely out 
of place, sat brooding in eternal peace over 
unearthly things. She turned from the 
city to where the afterglow had left a rose- 
white light in the sky, merging into a rose- 
white sea. The many sails that would 
glitter in the morning light were now 
black against the luminous sea. It was 
the negative of the customary picture that 
she saw, yet, at the departure of day, it 
was a reality. 

As darkness grew, black, coal-laden 
barges were poled out to the ship to cluster 
about its sides. Many human chains of 
Japanese girls were formed, leading from 
barges to the bunkers of the ship, and 
from hand to hand baskets of coal were 
passed along them. The yellow glare of 
lights strung along the steamer's sides 
shone into the girls' upturned faces as they 
tossed the baskets to those next above 
them. Far into the night muffled sounds 
of coal pouring into the mighty ship told 
of their ceaseless labors. 
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Early next morning, most of the pas- 
sengers left the boat to trans-ship for 
Shanghai. The ship had been crowded, 
and during the long voyage many friend- 
ships had sprung up. As a result, a so- 
lemnity prevailed among those who lined 
the rail of the ship, while others took their 
places in the tenders. Mary said her share 
of hurried and unsatisfactory good-byes. 
The launches did not leave the ship quick- 
ly. Farewells were waved again and 
again, each an anticlimax. It was with 
some relief that Maiy turned to the Chi- 
nese, who took a place at the rail beside 
her and began talking. 

"You must come to the stern of the 
ship," he urged. "There is a sight, there, 
one ought not to miss." 

She walked back to the end of the ship 
with him. In the west a faint mist stiU 
reflected an amethyst light from the early 
sun. Toward it passed many glittering 
sails. On the left vague mountains sloped 
in easy curves to the water. To the right 
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a cliff glowed red, capped by some dwarf, 
much branching trees. 

"If you wish," said the Chinese, "you 
may watch the boats in which your friends 
are leaving, but in that scene all the triv- 
ialities seem uppermost. It is not a fitting 
conclusion to the pleasant friendships of 
the voyage. But, see, here are staged ade- 
quate symbols of the event. Is it not bet- 
ter to stay here? Look at the sails. They 
are the souls of your friends. One sail 
reflects the rosy light as it glides into the 
mist and disappears ; and there is another 
sail fading from our sight. Will they re- 
turn? Shall we return?" 

Silence followed. Mary, absorbed, 
watched the glittering sails. Then, in 
gratitude, she turned to speak to the one 
who had brought her to the scene, but he 
had gone, leaving her alone. 

Eventually one arrives even at Hong 
Kong. Passengers were finally convinced 
of this when their boat made its way one 
morning through the long entrance to one 
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of the very beautiful harbors of the world. 
The ship came to rest among the moun- 
tains and the voyage ended. 

The Chinese was standing beside Mary 
and her aunt, as the ship swung slowly in- 
to the fine docks at Kowloon. A short 
way across the bay, glistened the buildings 
along the Hong Kong waterfront. Be- 
hind these, above the city, numberless 
villas, amid their tropical gardens, scaled 
the mountain side. To a place along the 
summit the Chinese pointed. 

"That is where I want you to go with 
me to-day," he said. "It is called the 
Peak, and is very easily reached. We are 
extremely proud of the beauty of the 
country about here, and there is no place 
where you will get a better view of it than 
at the Peak. I want it to be among your 
first impressions of my country. Besides, 
this will be my last chance to go there with 
you, as the boat for my home village is 
scheduled to sail this afternoon." 

So the trip to the Peak was planned. 
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A fourth was added to the party in the 
person of Captain Alward, an English- 
man who during the voyage had been not 
at all blind to the charms of the young 
aunt. They ferried across to Hong Kong; 
and, after securing hotel accommodations, 
set out in chairs upon their excursion. 

The chair in which Mary rode swung 
up and down violently upon its long poles 
that rested on the coolies' shoulders. She 
envied the people that sped past her in 
comfortable rickshaws, but learned that 
the latter were bound only on level 
journeys. 

"Heavens!" exclaimed her aunt, "If I 
were only on a good saddle horse, I could 
rise to the trot. As it is, my impressions 
are getting so jolted I can't tell of which 
city in Italy I am reminded by these queer 
buildings with their arcades and balconies 
and arching windows." 

The way did not lead through the native 
quarter, but everywhere the Chinese peo- 
ple seemed thoroughly at home and in pos- 
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session. Mary was pleased by the expres- 
sion of kindly alertness she saw in their 
faces. At the street corners tall, turbaned 
Sikh policemen were evidences of British 
rule. The party soon left their chairs to 
take the incline railway for the Peak. 
During the ascent, the views of mountains 
and sea and dreamy gardens drove the 
aunt into voluble ecstasies. 

"I've never seen anything finer of its 
kind in the world," she declared, "and I 
have seen a lot of the world, too." 

"You will enjoy it even more coming 
back," asserted Alward. "We must make 
the descent in chairs." 

"Captain Alward is right," affirmed the 
Chinese. "There are views one gets in 
that way along the winding road that no 
one should miss. I am sorry," he con- 
tinued after a brief pause, "that I cannot 
be with you then. I must come back by 
train, as I have to attend to many things 
in Hong Kong before leaving. I am sure 
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that your friend," he glanced at Alward, 
"will be glad to escort you both." 

Mary protested, but it was soon evident 
that the Chinese could not spare the time 
needed for the slower way of returning. 
The aunt was in favor of the plan as she 
and Mary were soon continuing their way 
east from Hong Kong, probably not to 
return to that port, and she wished to see 
as much as possible while there, 

"After all," concluded the Chinese, "the 
Peak is a very pleasant place in which to 
say good-bye." 

At the end of the railroad, the party 
took chairs again, but only for a short dis- 
tance. Near the top of the mountain, 
where mihtary regulations forbade them 
to go further, they stopped and dismoimt- 
ed. The view, for the moment, silenced 
even the aunt. Yet, mingled with their 
pleasure at the beauty of the scene, Mary 
and her aunt realized that they felt a deep 
regret that, after a veiy short time, they 
would see no more of the Chinese. His 
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complete European education had enabled 
him to convey to them a subtle, long-re- 
membered welcome to the Orient. They 
had come to Hong Kong, the stately gate- 
way to the East, not as utter strangers, 
but as those who enter the house of a 
friend. But Mary felt more than this. 
Surely the fatalism of the Orient had not 
yet begun to influence her, but, somehow, 
it seemed to her that her meeting with the 
Chinese had not been merely accidental. 
As she was musing upon this, Captain Al- 
ward broke the silence. He was explain- 
ing to the aunt the extent of the British 
territory about Hong Kong. 

The Chinese led Mary a few steps down 
a narrow trail. 

"In that direction," he said, extending 
his hand toward the mountainous coast- 
line, "lies my home. There, my parents 
are waiting for me; and another is wait- 
ing. We were betrothed in infancy. In 
earliest childhood, my name was magic to 
her ears and hers to mine. So has it al- 
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ways been. The West does not call that 
romance, though, were I to die, she would 
probably follow soon. That Chinese 
women are pretty, you will see, even in 
your short stay in Hong Kong. For their 
wit and charm you must take my word." 
Turning and pointing in the other direc- 
tion, he continued, "And there is the way 
our ship came, bringing us on our happy 
voyage." 

"And look carefully," Mary interposed. 
"See! A sail vanishing into the mist." 

"I understand," he rephed; "you are 
thinking of the sails at Nagasaki, of the 
other farewells. But for you and me it 
should be different," he added, speaking 
more slowly. "We have met; our paths 
have crossed once in this life; perhaps they 
have crossed before. We journey toward 
the same place, though by winding ways. 
This I learned during the storm at sea, the 
music in the lounge, and as we watched 
the Buddha near Kobe and the sails both 
black and rosy at Nagasaki. Believe me. 
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as through unmeasured time we near our 
goal, our winding paths converge, and 
they will cross often. It matters not that 
this short journey is at an end." 

For a time they gazed in silence at 
the mountain-bordered bay. Then, quite 
abruptly, the Chinese said good-bye. 



JAPAN 



LILIES AT SUZAKI 

THE tourist in Japan does not go to 
Suzaki; not that Suzaki has been 
without its share of the world's 
joys and failures, but the mists of oblivion 
have covered them, as the wild grape 
covers a fallen matsu tree. Yet Nature, 
herself, has preserved one memory of this 
little village of the past. 

Sailing in ghostly silence through the 
Inland Sea, where even echoes whisper 
their response, the voyager may by chance 
catch sight, through golden mist, of glints 
of sapphire on the bordering hills. They 
are the lilies at Suzaki. Even at a dis- 
tance the rareness of their coloring is ap- 
parent ; and, indeed, nowhere else in Nip- 
pon, nor perhaps in all the world, do such 
lilies grow wild as the sapphire lilies at 
Suzaki. The story they commemorate is 
simple. 

29 
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Long ago, when Kyoto was the abode 
of emperors, two Japanese lovers, newly 
betrothed, ascended the hillside to the vast 
Kiumizu temple to implore the mercy of 
Kwannon. They had left the street of 
dolls and porcelain, and were upon the 
winding path. Branches of cherry blos- 
soms bent over them. It was early morn- 
ing, and they turned to look back upon 
the newly awakened city, over which hov- 
ered the voices of happy children. Then, 
as now, near by, the Yasaka Pagoda, slen- 
der and many-storied, stood sentinel. The 
sunlight had not yet reached its pinnacle, 
but beyond Kyoto, where mists still clung 
to wooded hills, its golden rays already 
rested. Perhaps the girl stretched forth 
her arms a little to the magic sight. Per- 
haps her face, upturned a little in exulta- 
tion at the morning of the day, the year, 
of life, — perhaps her face held too much 
beauty. It was then that the prince, by 
some chance far behind the imperial suite, 
was ascending the hillside to the Kiumizu 
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temple to implore the mercies of Kwan- 
non. He saw the girl. Kagoto, her be- 
trothed, bowed low, and, when the prince 
had passed, Kagoto looked at her and 
said: 

"For me the mercies of Kwannon will 
avail nothing. Arsya, you have pleased 
the most august prince." 

Kagoto was right, and soon all Kyoto 
knew that Arsya was to become a princess 
of the imperial household. On the day 
this was to be, she summoned Kagoto to 
her. 

"The august prince permits this inter- 
view," she explained. "I have called you 
to tell you that memory is lasting, that I 
never forget you who made the springtime 
in my heart. You may write to me once 
every year in the month of flowers. To 
this I have the consent of the august 
prince, providing, that in your letter you 
tell me only the most important thing that 
has happened during the year. And I give 
you some lily bulbs." She handed him a 
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package carefully wrapped, and then re- 
sumed : "These are the bulbs of the sap- 
phire lilies that grew in my garden. Plant 
them where you will see them. They are 
my most loved flowers. To me they meant 
the springtime of the year; and so I give 
them to you, who made the springtime in 
my heart." 

Kagoto left the imperial city, and went 
to a little village by the Inland Sea, Suz- 
aki. There, on the bordering hills, he built 
his house, and near it, planted the sapphire 
lilies. 

Within a year he prospered much. He 
gained vast lands and even became ruler 
of the village. Then, to Suzaki, came the 
month of flowers. Kagoto, thinking of 
Arsya and the letter he was to send her, 
felt glad that she would rejoice in his suc- 
cess. He sat down to write in a room 
where the shoji, thrown back wide, dis- 
closed the sea. He looked across the silent 
waters of the Inland Sea, where ghostly 
sails glided through the golden mist. 
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Near him, on the hillside, gleamed the 
sapphire of Arsya's lilies. Long he sat 
thinking before he began his letter, for he 
must tell only the most important thing. 
At last he wrote only this : 

"The lilies are blooming on the hills at 
Suzaki." 

The next year a rival faction obtained 
government over Suzaki, and robbed Ka- 
goto of his power and wealth and lands. 
The bitterness of his failure was great; 
yet when the month of flowers came to 
Suzaki, Kagoto felt that there was at least 
one to whom he could write of his misfor- 
tune, and be sure of deep sympathy. So, 
going to his house upon the hillside, which 
alone of all his property he had retained, 
he threw open wide the shoji, and gazed 
out across the Inland Sea, upon whose 
quiet waters ever glided silent ships. The 
sun's rays, slanting through a golden mist, 
fell upon the sapphire lilies. Again Ka- 
goto long considered what to say; and at 
last he wrote only: 
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"The lilies are blooming on the hills at 
Suzaki." 

The next year Suzaki fought long and 
hard against a neighboring village. Ka- 
goto, badly wounded, returned to Suzaki 
in the month of flowers. The town was 
deserted, and alone he made his way to his 
house upon the hillside. He looked across 
the dreamlike Inland Sea, where echoes 
whisper their response, fearing to break 
the ghostly silence. The descending sun 
shone upon countless sapphire lilies. 

This time there was no one with whom 
Kagoto could send his message to the prin- 
cess, so he went himself. At Arsya's bid- 
ding he was allowed to see and talk to her. 

"It is the month of flowers," he said, 
"and since there was no one I could send, 
I have come, myself, to give you my mes- 
sage, to tell you the most important thing. 
Arsya, the lilies will always bloom on the 
hills at Suzaki." And thereupon, being 
spent with his wounds and the long jour- 
ney, he died. 



IN KOBE RICKSHAWS 

THE launch from our steamer car- 
ried us swiftly one morning 
through the bay of a hundred sails 
to the wharf at Kobe. In this, our first city 
of Japan, we were to stay until nightfall, 
when our ship would resume its journey to 
Nagasaki and Hong Kong. Many rick- 
shaws were waiting for us when we 
reached the pier. A fellow American pas- 
senger hailed one of these, whereupon its 
combined horse and driver answered: 

"Yes, sir, yes, sir, where do you want to 
go?" 

"Me wantee go upee street everywhere 
see townee," declared my friend, and rode 
away smiling with satisfaction at the way 
he thought he was making himself under- 
stood in pidgin English in Japan. 

The rickshawman I selected offered the 
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following inducement: "You take me," he 
declared, "I show you greatest thing in 
Japan." 

We were very comfortable in our rick- 
shaws. They were not at all like relics of 
a past civilization. Their large wheels had 
pneumatic tires, wire spokes and ball bear- 
ings, while the cushioned seats were sup- 
ported on full elliptic springs. Adding to 
our comfort was the somewhat doubtful 
pleasure of feeling that we did not need to 
see everything that we could, for we 
should be returning to Kobe. 

Hardly had we left the Hatoba, as the 
wharf was called, when a little Japanese 
child with glossy black hair and glittering 
eyes, and wearing a wide red sash, ran in 
front of us. My rickshawman shouted 
something to it unintelligible to me, and 
it scampered laughing on its way. The 
rickshawmen moved swiftly with a sort of 
smooth, short trot, so that we soon left the 
inmiediate vicinity of the pier, where 
buildings were in a European style, and 
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plunged into a real Japanese street. 
"Street" is the way the Japanese word has 
been translated, but it gives an entirely 
false impression. Our idea of a street is 
a place for horses and carriages and auto- 
mobiles. I was fortunate enough at that 
time to see neither carriage nor automo- 
bile, and the one or two truck horses I did 
see looked as awkward and out of place as 
do horses in Venice. 

The Japanese street is chiefly the resort 
of happy children; with kites and balls 
they scamper about in their brilliant fan- 
tastic little kimonos. Rickshawmen dodge 
them good-naturedly. Dainty mothers 
eye them anxiously from beneath lowered 
hds. What is especially noticeable about 
these mothers is that, like many of the 
Oriental gods, they have two heads. The 
second head is usually directly behind the 
first. It is smaller in size, though some- 
times a resemblance can be traced. It does 
not seem very firmly attached, for it rolls 
about with every step, now blinking at the 
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sun, now buried in the folds of the kimono. 
Of course we know that this is the Japan- 
ese way of carrying children, but, as none 
of the infant but its head is visible outside 
of its mother's kimono, the uninitiated 
traveller has little evidence of this fact. 

Some of the larger children have lived 
many years, some have gray hair, and 
some are bent and walk with a stick. Some 
have lost every charm but one, the charm 
of youth. That the Japanese never lose. 
If the fountain of youth is to be found by 
the Western world, we rnust search for 
it among the hills of Japan. 

New Year's was approaching. The 
streets were festooned with banners and 
many-colored ornaments. Gayety was in 
the air, but it was not a holiday gayety. 
It was the gayety of myriads of busy peo- 
ple moving about in the sunlight, among 
brilliant colors. There was no pageant 
but the supreme pageant of life, itself, dif- 
fering from other countries in that here so 
much was visible. Parasol-maker, mat- 
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ting-weaver, flower-seller, clothes-mer- 
chant, all had opened their shoji to the 
sun, so that their shops became part of the 
street; while many others carried their 
wares about with them. Thus the entire 
business life of the community was open 
to the gaze of man or woman, hurrying to 
and fro, bent on some errand. There was, 
therefore, everywhere a sense of buoyant 
companionship in that very healthy pur- 
suit, the art of making a living. But, lest 
people become too absorbed in this, there 
were the ever-present youngsters, laugh- 
ing and running about with their kites and 
dolls. 

We continued our way along the street, 
stopping now and then to make small 
purchases. There were both men and 
women clerks in the stores and we were 
served very intelligently. Buying post- 
cards presented new pleasures. We quick- 
ly passed by the photographic sort, but 
were fascinated by the endless variety on 
which were landscape sketches, giving evi- 
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dence, not only of the beauty of the scene, 
but of the intense appreciation of the art- 
ist. In time we crossed the street of the- 
atres, and Kobe became Hyogo, where a 
great bronze Buddha forty-eight feet high 
is located. 

Here we realized what a great influence 
a country has on the features of the peo- 
ple, for even in the Buddha itself were 
traces of a decidedly Japanese expression. 
We went inside the great image. There 
we found sticks of incense, food, and 
water before little shrines. There, too, 
was the "dim religious light" and sense of 
isolation characteristic of churches of the 
Western world, but contrasting strongly 
with the more truly Japanese, Shinto 
temples we visited later. One of our rick- 
shawmen who entered with us put some 
coins in the alms box in front of the shrine, 
provided to receive this very material 
sacrifice. 

A spectacled little Japanese entered, 
and began a singsong explanation. 
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"Lady and Gentlemen," he said, ad- 
dressing the group of people in the temple, 
as he indicated one of the most grotesque 
of statues. "This is the god of mercy. He 
have so many arms, so that he can help 
many people and so many eyes so that he 
can see them. I wish I have so many 
arms and so many eyes, then I can do 
many thing. Lady and Gentlemen, here 
you see food and water, so that the spirit 
will not be hungry in the bottom of the 
stomach, ha! ha! It is not good to be 
hungry in the bottom of the stomach. 
Lady and Gentlemen — " - he continued, 
drawing our attention to the multitude of 
Buddhas that looked down upon us from 
the dim upper air of the structure. When 
nearly through with this explanation he 
was interrupted. He had memorized it 
in such a manner that he could not take 
up the thread where he had left it, but was 
obliged to begin again at the beginning 
with "Lady and Gentlemen." This oc- 
curred several times. 
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Outside, in our rickshaws he shook 
hands with all of us, much to the surprise 
of the natives. 

"Dear friends," he exclaimed, "I hope 
to see you again." He started to return 
to the temple, but paused and came back 
to shake hands again. 

Returning to Kobe, we came upon a 
short procession, advertising something or 
other, I believe. They marched in single 
file and were headed by two musicians. 
The leader carried two bell-toned instru- 
ments, the man following, two drums, ac- 
curately tuned to produce the same two 
notes as the leader. As the drimamer al- 
ways struck the same note as the leader, 
there was no harmony, and, as there were 
only two notes in the tune they played, it 
might be said that there was no music. On 
the other hand, however, the rhythm of the 
tune was so intricate that I was unable to 
detect the point at which it was repeated. 
It did not give the impression of being 
haphazard, and, indeed, could not have 
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been, for the drummer never made a mis- 
take, and yet he did not and perhaps could 
not watch the leader. Why should not 
such music have to the accustomed ear 
much of the charm of poetry, which also 
depends for its effect not on melody, but 
on rhythm? 

Interesting us most were the Shinto 
temples, the temples of Japan's national 
religion. The graceful torii that marked 
their entrances were frequently seen in 
Kobe. In front of one of these, lest for 
one moment we forget the children, were 
several rope swings. Once within the 
gateway, one could find respite, if needed, 
from the tumult of everyday life. From 
an area of closely clustered houses and 
stores, one came suddenly into open 
spaces, where trees grew. On all sides 
were temples of varying sizes. They had 
no walls; only pillars supported their 
graceful roofs. Open to air and sun, they 
were free from infection-spreading con- 
fines. Peace was within the temple pre- 
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cinct : not the peace of dim arches and gray 
walls that sends the mind within itself to 
dwell upon the mysteries of the soul, but 
the peace that Nature gives. Here were 
stately trees, sunshine, the view of distant 
mountains and the sky. Here, too, was a 
little lake. Breezes scarcely disturbed the 
image that it held of the surrounding 
beauty. And not out of place were man's 
unique tributes, the torii, simply built to 
speak the simple message: "This place is 
beautiful, and therefore holy." Add to 
all this, what we must never forget in 
Japan, the peace that comes from the 
sound of the laughter of children, who 
come in swarms to the temple grounds to 
play. 

While we were in front of the main 
temple, a young mother, in beautiful ki- 
mono, knelt upon the floor with her baby 
in her arms. A priest, robed in white and 
gold, went through some ceremony that 
was unintelligible to me ; only the earnest- 
ness and anxiety on the mother's face 
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needed no translation. The ceremony of 
most of the worshippers was quite simple 
while we were at the temple. It consisted 
of an oiFering of money placed in the box 
before the shrine, a bow, a moment's medi- 
tation, and then a brighter face looked 
out upon the world. In other words, sac- 
rifice, reverence, a public confession of a 
power greater than and beyond them- 
selves, then the brief pause for meditation 
which is universally man's tribute to the 
beauty of Nature that bespeaks a hallowed 
presence. The Japanese call this religion. 
It was evening when our rickshaws re- 
turned us to the Hatobttj and we prepared 
to take the tender back to our steamer. 
Then I remembered my rickshawman's 
promise to show me the greatest thing in 
Japan. He had evidently neglected to 
do so, for surely elsewhere in Japan were 
greater Buddhas, more magnificent tem- 
ples, more picturesque streets. Still I was 
not sorry I had not had this promise in 
mind. I would come again to Kobe. 
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Often pleasantest are the days spent with- 
out conscious object. Often most profit- 
able are those hours in which we seem to 
accomplish nothing of great import. Still 
I was curious to know what my rickshaw- 
man had meant. 

"You said you would show me the 
greatest thing in Japan," I reminded him. 

"You no have seen! ha, ha!" he ex- 
claimed. "I show you again." 

"But there is no more time," I objected. 

"I show you what I think greatest thing 
in Japan," he persisted, but he made no 
move : instead, he gave a high-pitched call. 

At this there scampered from across the 
street, where he had been playing, a little 
Japanese child with glossy black hair and 
wearing a wide red sash. 

"He can call me 'papa' in English," 
boasted the rickshawman. 

The two of them stood on the wharf and 
waved good-bye to us. Soon they were 
lost to sight as we neared our ship through 
the bay of a hundred sails. 
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THE SHELL-WORK DRAGON 

THE good ship Athos had entered 
the Bay of Tonquin, and was 
slowing down to take on a pilot to 
guide her to the port of Haiphong. A 
light mist, through which a new sun was 
beginning to break, partly obscured the 
low-lying mainland. An outbound tramp 
ship, with the Greek flag painted on its 
side, made its way to the open sea in illogi- 
cal zigzags. Channel buoys rocked about 
indolently, as a many-gunned warship 
steamed by. Then a small square- sailed 
junk glided past. The junk was bound 
for no hostile waters and needed the pro- 
tection of no guns, yet it carried a de- 
fence against the dangers that might lurk 
even in the tranquil bay. Its prow bore 
a grotesque dragon's head, fearsome 
enough to frighten off easily, as was in- 
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tended, whatever evil spirits might be in 
its path. 

A few minutes later, in one of the best 
staterooms of the Athos, Fred Wilton 
awoke with the sensation that the pleasant 
ship that carried him on his honeymoon 
was aground. This fact was confirmed by 
the engine, now speeding, now reversing, 
now still, while the great boat remained 
rigid. Fred felt vaguely troubled; yet, 
as he regained consciousness more fully, he 
realized it was not the condition of the 
ship that bothered him. A dream, hiding 
all other memories, beginning with some- 
thing about a dragon, had ended by leav- 
ing before his eyes the genial smiling face 
of Jack Doon. 

It must not be supposed that a young 
man's smiling face usually had the effect 
of making Fred gloomy, but the present 
case was exceptional. Jack Doon had 
once been engaged to Ruth, who was now 
Fred's bride. Five years had passed since 
Jack had left his home city in New Eng- 
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land, and had gone West to make his for- 
tune. Ruth had not known him long, but 
she had promised to wait for him to come 
back to her. She had received letters from 
him for a few months after his departure. 
Then abruptly the letters had ceased. 
The last one had been written to her on 
her twentieth birthday and had differed in 
no way from his previous letters. Since 
then Ruth had never heard of him, but, 
remembering her promise, she had waited. 
Five years later, however, Fred Wilton 
with persevering devotion had won her 
heart, and persuaded her to marry him. 
Ruth tried to forget Jack Doon, but Fred 
felt that she had never entirely succeeded, 
and that at times her promise to Jack still 
haunted her. It was little wonder, then, 
that he was much annoyed to have Doon's 
face recalled to him. 

Long drawn out, deep whistles from the 
ship were finally answered by the distant 
nervous shrieks of some small craft. Fred 
decided to dress and go on deck, partly 
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out of curiosity to know what was happen- 
ing and partly for the purpose of throwing 
off unpleasant thoughts. By the time he 
gained the deck, the ship was under way 
again, and the helping tug was bobbing 
about importantly. A patch of yellow 
water astern marked their undesired rest- 
ing place. 

"It is fortunate we go from the sand," 
remarked a deck-steward. "Sometimes 
boats sit there for a week." 

French government oflBcials came 
aboard, and passports had to be examined 
in the dining salon. Many things had 
served to divert Fred from his unpleasant 
preoccupation by the time Ruth joined 
him at breakfast. When the two went on 
deck together the ship had already begun 
the ascent of the long narrow Cua Cam 
River, that winds its way with tropical 
leisureliness from Haiphong. Exuberant 
tropical green stretched in flat monotony 
on all sides. The steady ship made scarcely 
enough breeze to stir Ruth's fine gold hair. 
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as she leaned against the rail. The fea- 
tures of her pretty face were fine and deli- 
cate, and she seemed a trifle frail and wist- 
ful as she looked out upon the peaceful 
scene. The two stood there long. Silent 
sails appeared among the green of low 
banks, then the boats that bore them 
would come into view at a turn in the 
river, and soon in silence disappear. At 
last the warehouses that line the Haiphong 
wharf appeared and the ship came to rest 
before them, amid much waving on the 
part of passengers aboard and friends on 
shore. 

The pier was thronged with Anamite 
women, looking hke strange fowls with 
their queer straw hats and thatch coats. 
They were waiting to put coal aboard, 
which they did by handing the brickettes 
from one to another until they reached the 
hatch of the ship. On the other side, those 
who were helping to unload soon had an 
exciting time, for a lot of goats were let 
down among them. The famished goats 
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considered the thatch coats most appetiz- 
ing food, and the unfortunate Anamites 
found it necessary to discard their coats 
until they could dispose of the hungry 
animals. 

Among the first to board the ship were 
the vendors of shell work or incrustation, 
as the French call it. It consists of every 
conceivable fantastic Oriental design in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl on dark wood. 
The work is done at Hanoi, the capital of 
French China, and is most curious and 
beautiful. Ruth was inspecting some of 
this when the passengers began to land. 
She could see that Fred was anxious to go 
ashore, so she postponed her purchasing 
and walked down the deck with him to- 
ward the gangway. Suddenly, however, 
Ruth stopped before another seller of shell 
work. She picked up a tiny tray, looked 
at it in amazement, paid the man his own 
price and thrust her purchase furtively 
into her shopping bag. With the tray the 
Anamite handed her his card. Ruth 
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quickly joined her husband, who had 
walked a few steps in advance of her. 

Together they soon set foot on that 
paradoxical land, France and Orient. In 
rickshaws they made their way past villas 
transplanted from the Riviera. Many 
were the times when they could have im- 
agined themselves in Southern France, 
had it not been for the rickshaws and fre- 
quent ornamental dragons. Their first 
excursion was to a prosaic bank. Here 
Wilton was introduced to the crowning 
confusion of foreign moneys. He got the 
pounds sterling of his letter of credit 
changed into piastres, a name for money 
he had hitherto associated only with 
Egypt. When, however, he went into the 
inviting French shops that line the chief 
street, he found the prices of articles given 
in francs and centimes, but the payment 
was made in piastres, which in turn had 
their value based upon the fluctuating 
Mexican dollar. As it was necessary for 
Wilton to know the value of things in 
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American dollars and cents for him to 
understand it, he soon gave up trying to 
have any idea of what he was spending. 
Perplexed as he was with the amusingly 
complicated finance calculation, he could 
not fail to notice a strangeness in Ruth's 
behavior. She seemed to be avoiding yet 
keenly scrutinizing the passers-by. Fred 
was, therefore, somewhat relieved when, in 
their comfortable pouse-pouses, as rick- 
shaws are called there, they embarked 
upon the Route Circvlaire. 

They rode through the quarter of na- 
tive huts where smiling inhabitants dis- 
played their black teeth, that they had at- 
tained by the continuous chewing of the 
betel nut. Then they followed a narrow 
raised roadway that made its way across 
endless, low-lying rice fields. Stupid 
gray buffaloes pulled at clumps of green 
grass by the roadside. Their backs were 
broad and flat, which was fortunate, 
as there were often two or three children 
upon them. The child in front guided the 
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beast away from the rice fields, and was 
also supposed to keep his mind on his 
younger brothers or sisters sitting behind 
him. The task was evidently rather te- 
dious, for often one or all of the passen- 
gers aboard a buffalo were asleep. Occa- 
sionally they passed plodding peasants 
plowing for rice with other stupid buffa- 
loes, knee-deep in mud. But most of the 
rice fields were green as yoimg barley, and 
stretched in checkered patches to both ho- 
rizons, their monotony broken by tall 
plumed palms that lined some stream or 
roadway. Sounds coming across them 
were softened as sounds that float to us 
over water. Thus they heard the distant 
laughter of children, the call of the peas- 
ant to his beast, and at times the drimis 
and waUing music of a wedding. Over all 
there hung like a balmy haze the content 
of wide spaces and the East. 

The pouse-potbses halted beside a little 
stream, where a huge banyan tree spread 
itself. A woman trudged across the road, 
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her head wrapped in a hlack cloth. She 
was carrying water from the river in buck- 
ets that hung from a pole across her shoul- 
ders. Near by, high, square, white pillars 
marked a gateway in a brick wall. Fred 
and Ruth left their pouse-pouses and 
walked through into the enclosure of the 
so-called pagode. Before them was a sim- 
ple long, low, wooden building. The cor- 
ners of its roof tilted upward and upon its 
top coiled the ever-present dragons. An 
open right wing of the building served as 
a school from which smiling little Anamite 
children were thronging. Ruth did not 
seem to notice the happy children, but was 
gazing at the dragons on the pagoda. 

"You are too preoccupied," remon- 
strated Wilton. 

"I was looking at the dragons," she re- 
plied. 

"You must get used to them in China," 
he declared. "They seem to be the favo- 
rite animal here." 

"Oh, Fred, you should not take them 
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so lightly!" Ruth reproved. "Who knows 
what sinister meaning lies behind their 
glittering eyes?" She paused, seeming to 
regret her outburst, then strangely agi- 
tated she continued: "You will think me 
silly, you will say that I should pay no at- 
tention to such fanciful and grotesque 
images. But are not the spectres that our 
imaginations create, and which to me seem 
symbolized by these dragons, are they not 
often among our most powerful enemies? 
I warn you not to think so lightly of these 
things. I — I want to go back to the ship, 
and get away from this country of 
dragons." 

"You are decidedly upset to-day," Wil- 
ton observed a little critically. "As for 
the dragons, of course many of them 
are merely symbolic of the old impe- 
rialism; and the others, well, the natives 
seem to have found the best way to deal 
with them, they tame them, so that these 
monsters you malign spend their time now 
in guarding homes and temples and re- 
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posing peacefully on garden walls. But 
Ruth, it is not like you to talk this way. 
Something has happened to-day. Tell me 
what it is. You did not even show me the 
shell-work you bought this morning on 
board ship." 

Ruth considered for a moment, and then 
rather slowly took a small shell-work tray 
out of her shopping bag. As she handed 
it to Fred, she said a little sadly : 

"I will show it to you and then perhaps 
you will understand. You see there is a 
dragon upon it." 

"Yes," he commented, "and the dragon 
looks as if he had obligingly coiled him- 
self into a monogram." 

"It is a monogram," she interrupted. 
"And do you recognize the initials?" 

"R. S.," he answered. 

"Mine, before I was married," she re- 
marked. 

"A strange coincidence," said Wilton. 

"I suppose it is; but, Fred," — her voice 
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faltered slightly, — "I am afraid it is 
more than a coincidence." 

"I do not understand," he rejoined. 

"No, but I will tell you," she continued 
more calmly. "Long ago, in Florence, I 
saw some silver paperweights with well- 
carved, coiling dragons upon them. The 
dragons' eyes glittered with the green 
flash of tourmalines. The idea struck me 
that the dragons could easily be coiled 
into my initials. The jeweller agreed with 
me, and, without my asking, had one 
carved that represented 'R. S.' My father 
bought it for me and I took it home. 
When Jack Doon went West to make his 
fortune, I gave it to him as a pledge that 
I would wait for him until he returned. 
And, Fred, the design on that paper- 
weight was identical with the design on 
this shell-work tray." 

In spite of himself a keen pang of disap- 
pointment mastered Wilton for a moment. 
He did not know why, but his castle in 
the air seemed tottering. He was fine 
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enough to know how disastrous this would 
be, to realize how much more difficult it 
was to repair a castle in the air than one 
built on solid ground. As he gazed at the 
little dark wood tray, the shell-work 
dragon upon it, with his glistening scales 
of inlaid mother-of-pearl, coiled defiantly 
at him. Then his own words came back to 
him with new significance: "The natives 
have found the best way to deal with them. 
They tame them." He resolved to trace 
the dragon on the tray to its source, or, to 
use the words of his thoughts, "to its lair." 
Yet, even as he made this resolution, the 
doubt crossed his mind that perhaps, in- 
stead of starting out to tame a dragon 
as he intended, he was merely becoming a 
victim to its serpent-like power of fascina- 
tion. The hand with which he returned 
the shell-work tray was not quite steady, 
but his voice bore no trace of his feelings. 

"May I have the card you got with it?" 
he asked. 

She gave it to him. 
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"The tray was made in Hanoi," he said, 
looking at the card. "Here is the name 
of the firm, 'K. Pongi.' We shall go 
there this afternoon," he added firmly. 
"There is just time; and I will have no 
spooks haunting me on my honeymoon." 

"No," she objected, "we must not go 
there. I must forget. I will forget." 

"We will go to Hanoi," he declared 
with finality. "Besides we ought to see 
the capital of all French China. We may 
not have the opportunity again, for the 
ship on which we return from Ceylon may 
not stop here." 

They told their rickshawmen to take 
them back to town quickly. They lunched 
hastily in a French cafe, and succeeded in 
catching the train for Hanoi. 

Through interminable rice fields it took 
them. Sometimes they would catch a 
glimpse of the brilliant blue of a startled 
kingfisher. There were occasional vil- 
lages, many of which were chiefly distin- 
guished by the fact that the train stopped 
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at them. At last they reached the Pont 
Doumer, a great bridge for which the 
traveller, crossing it for the first time, be- 
gins to fear the designers failed to plan 
an end. Soon after crossing the bridge 
they found themselves in Hanoi. Owing 
to their haste, they took an automobile 
from the station in preference to the 
pouse-pouses. They gave the chauffeur 
the card of the shell-work man and were 
soon gliding through the wide pleasant 
streets of the French city of Hanoi. They 
passed handsome buildings flanked by 
tropical foliage, and finally reached the 
"Little Lake," without which Hanoi 
would not be Hanoi; the "Little Lake" 
that adds its note of beauty and romance 
to the surrounding city. It was before a 
shop at one end of this lake that they 
stopped and, seeing above the door the 
name they sought, "K. Pongi, Incrusta- 
tion," they entered. 

On all sides were examples of inlaid 
shell-work, perhaps of better quality than 
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those displayed at the ship, but certainly 
far more expensive. The obsequious Ana- 
mite proprietor, Pongi, himself, they 
learned, was voluble in the praise of his 
wares. After a superficial glance around, 
Wilton showed Pongi the shell-work tray 
they had brought with them. 

"I picked up this tray from your runner 
in Haiphong," Wilton observed. "I was 
able to use it on account of the initials, 
but I was surprised to find that your de- 
sign was neither Oriental nor original. 
This, as you can see, is merely a mono- 
gram." 

"Monsieur, then, is a connoisseur," de- 
clared Pongi. "He is right, but I am not 
to blame for this design. It was made 
during my absence, when I left my brother 
in charge of my factory. When I re- 
turned I gave orders that the design 
should be used no more. You may be sure 
that all the other patterns are truly char- 
acteristic of this country." 
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"But how did your brother happen to 
make this mistake?" pursued Wilton. 

Pongi was a trifle nettled, but replied 
amiably enough : 

"Oh, this is not his business. He is a 
dealer in antiques and jewelry and he took 
the pattern from something of his that 
he fancied." 

"As I said, I can use that monogram," 
declared Wilton; "and if you have no 
more trays like it, I should like to see the 
piece from which your brother took the 
design." 

"Nothing is easier," said Pongi. "My 
brother's shop adjoins mine. It is con- 
venient for us; we may attend to each 
other's customers." 

They all made their way through a door 
behind a counter into an adjoining curio 
shop. It seemed that the brother was not 
there, but Pongi held a conversation with 
a weak-looking clerk. Thereupon a long 
search ensued, while Ruth stood silent and 
pale, clutching a diminutive handkerchief. 
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At last they found what they sought, and 
Pongi, with an air of triumph, placed upon 
the counter a silver paperweight. A 
dragon carved upon it had coiled itself 
into the letters "R. S.," and its eyes glit- 
tered with the green of tourmalines. 
Ruth put her hands upon the counter to 
steady herself. She would have spoken, 
but Fred, fearing this, spoke first, and at 
the same time put his own hand half com- 
fortingly, half yearningly over hers. 

"I should like the paperweight," he said 
calmly, "but in collecting curios I make 
it a practice to get the name of their pre- 
vious owner. You will pardon me, of 
course ; it is a mere formality. I have per- 
haps grown overcareful." 

Pongi stiffened slightly. "Were you 
not strangers here, you would of course 
not question the source of anything in my 
brother's shop," he declared. "But as it 
happens, I can accommodate you. The ar- 
ticle was bought rather recently and I re- 
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member the circumstances. It belonged 
to a Mr. John Doon." , 

Ruth's cheeks grew scarlet. 

"You mean to tell me that he sold it to 
you?" she demanded. 

"No," answered Pongi. "Mr. Doon 
died last year." 

"Then he kept it till he died," mur- 
mured Ruth to herself. 

Wilton withdrew his hand from hers. 
A hot resentment against Doon welled 
up within him, an illogical resentment, 
too, for most of all he was angry at him 
for being dead. Had he been alive, 
Wilton might have dealt Avith him; but 
dead, could he not continue to haunt their 
honeymoon ! The dragon upon the paper- 
weight seemed to Wilton to assume new 
size, and its tourmaline eyes flashed at him 
with infinite malice. This time it was Wil- 
ton who was silent, but Ruth continued 
angrily. 

"Are there, then, ways to get possession 
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of a dead man's things? Is nothing sacred 
to the curio dealer?" 

Pongi had regained an habitual calm. 

"Madame does not understand," he de- 
clared. "The one who sold this paper- 
weight to my brother was Mr. Doon's 
wife." 

At these words the spectre of Jack 
Doon vanished forever, and later the 
shell-work dragon and its paperweight 
companion found themselves entrusted to 
the waters of the Cua Cam. 



CEYLON 



FRAGRANCE OF TEMPLE 
FLOWERS 

IN" the picturesque village of Kandy, 
in the high mountains of Ceylon, 
there is a little lake ; and close to this 
lake stands the far-famed Temple of 
Buddha's Tooth. I was walking toward 
this temple along the roadway by the 
shore. A graceful railing of stone bor- 
dered the water, while, on the other side 
of the road, many lofty trees upheld their 
vermilion blossoms to the sky. Beyond 
the trees, I could see the circular temple 
library, that juts out from the rest of the 
buildings. Its roof, shaped like an in- 
verted morning glory, and conspicuous 
from all the surrounding country, is the 
first part of the temple to meet the view 
and thrill the pious pilgrim, as he tops 
the encircling mountains on his journey 
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toward Kandy. Nearing the temple, I 
could see on my left the graceful, large, 
white, bell-shaped dagobas, covering most 
holy shrines. Beside them a bo tree, of 
hallowed tradition, spread its aged 
branches. The white of dagobas and tem- 
ple glistened. Altitude abated the heat 
of the tropics, but did not take from the 
brilliance of the tropical sunlight. A charm 
about the scene could not but make me 
regret that this was my last afternoon in 
Kandy; that, in order to catch my steamer 
at Colombo, I must leave in a few hours. 
I turned away from the lake, with its 
reflections of verdant mountains and the 
cloudless sky of late afternoon, and soon 
came to the narrow stone steps of the tem- 
ple approach. Mounting these, I crossed 
an arched bridge over the temple moat, 
where sacred tortoises swam. Flower- 
sellers held up their trays of frangipanni 
and jasmine for the Buddhist sacrifice, 
where flowers are off"ered, since Buddha 
forbids his followers to kill. With the per- 
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fume of the flowers came the sound of 
temple drums, calling worshippers to 
some Buddhist service. 

I wished to answer the call of those tem- 
ple drums, but necessity took me, not to 
the temple itself, but to the adjoining 
Law Courts. Their meagre structure is 
given dignity almost solely by their mar- 
vellously carved wooden pillars, which 
with traditional lotus ornament and 
strange capitals copy the vanished splen- 
dor of Anuradhapura, far to the north. 
At the foot of one of these columns squat- 
ted the ragged culprit against whom I 
was going to appear. No one would have 
guessed from his serene brown face, as he 
glanced at me, that it was he who but a 
few days before had robbed me of some 
hundred rupees. Only in his restless 
hands did he show his agitation. Near 
him waited my faithful Sinhalese guide, 
through whose untiring efforts I had at 
last been able to discover the thief. The 
guide came and stood beside me. 
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"It is early," was his brief comment. 

On inquiring, I found that he was right. 
I was not to appear for fifteen minutes; 
but, at the end of that time, I must be on 
hand promptly, as there would then be but 
another quarter of an hour before sun- 
down, when the court would adjourn. I 
had intended to wait where I was, but my 
conscientious guide had other plans. He 
reproached himself that, while he had been 
assisting me in my quest of the vanished 
rupees, he had shown me too little of 
Kandy. He suggested that we go to the 
great Temple of the Tooth, and catch a 
glimpse, however brief, of the Buddhist 
service there. He guaranteed to get me 
back in time. I had learned to trust him, 
and said I would go. I was much pleased, 
as I was very curious to witness a cere- 
mony in one of the most renowned of all 
Buddhist temples. 

Entering the near-by temple, we found 
ourselves in a cave-like room, lighted only 
by the meagre glimmer of flickering 
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tapers. There, some temple boys were 
pounding in haphazard fashion upon the 
barrel-shaped drums which hung from 
their necks. Another was blowing with 
much energy upon a shrill horn. The 
purpose of this din was to assemble the 
devout, and it should have been able to 
accomplish this, regardless of distance. 
As soon as my shoes had been removed, 
the guide took me into other parts of the 
temple. We went up ladders, through 
low black corridors and creaky doors, 
where my guide explained in silver that we 
were in a hurry. The sound of the drums at 
the temple entrance grew faint, until one 
could not tell if one heard them or merely 
their echo in the imagination. We halted. 
My guide said a few words to the attend- 
ant, who had hghted our way with his 
candle. The attendant disappeared. 
There was a moment's darkness and si- 
lence. Then a door slid aside from some- 
where, and I saw, in the light of myriad 
candles, the Buddhist altar. 
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Before some hallowed image of the Se- 
rene Being, numberless temple flowers 
nearly hid the gold of the flat surface on 
which they lay. They were arranged in 
symbolic pattern, and the air was heavy 
with their perfume. At the side of the altar 
opposite me stood a Buddhist priest. His 
safl^ron robe was draped over one shoul- 
der; his head was shaven; and his bare 
bronze shoulder glistened with holy oil. 

While I looked at him, worshippers 
came between us, from a room in front of 
the altar. I had passed these by in my 
labyrinthine journey. The first was a 
Kandyan chief. The features of the chief 
were strong and his expression devout, as 
he knelt and prayed, and as he placed his 
gift of flowers upon the altar. Beside him 
were his wife and tiny boy. The boy 
clung timidly to his pretty mother's robe 
of some rare Oriental green. They left 
many flowers and made way for others. 
And others came and left before the sym- 
bol of their god the symbols of their pray- 
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ers; flowers, exquisite as human aspira- 
tions, as frail, too, fading discouraged as 
the day ends. Yet, when the next dawn's 
gray light reddens to the coining sun, new 
flowers unfold their beauties to the wak- 
ing world, as new prayers disclose their 
hopes to the Serene Being. 

A little girl of perhaps nine years was 
among those who came directly after the 
Kandyan chief. A torn maroon-colored 
shawl was thrown about her shoulders, and 
around her brown ankle a silver serpent 
coiled. She placed her one white flower 
before the shrine with anxious care. Then, 
as she turned, her black, glittering eyes 
met mine. She gave a startled sort of cry 
and disappeared. 

In a distant room Buddhist priests were 
chanting accompanied by the regular beat 
of bell-like cymbals. My guide said in a 
low voice, it was time to leave. 

"One minute more," I answered. 

"One minute, then," he grudgingly 
conceded. 
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The fragrance of temple flowers was 
more intense. The myriad candles of the 
altar flickered not, in the dense unmoving 
air. The serene distant chanting of the 
priests continued. In even time it spoke 
of timeless things. The pious made their 
offerings, and passed on; and their many 
prayers, upward going, paused before the 
image of the Serene Being, and rested on 
the fragrant air. My senses dimmed. 
Vaguely I heard my guide remonstrating. 
At regular intervals, bell-like cymbals 
faintly sounded. The Buddhist priest un- 
moving watched the image in the shrine. 
Numberless worshippers filed past. Hope 
and resignation mingled. Frangipanni and 
jasmine were heaped upon the altar. The 
even, distant chanting ceased, and time 
was not; and for an infinite moment the 
presence of the Serene Being rested on 
the fragrance of the temple flowers. 

The chant began again. A candle 
flickered and went out. Then I turned. 
My guide muttered, "Too late, too late." 
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"Surely it is not yet sundown," I an- 
swered, "but let us see." 

Hastily I retraced my steps through the 
dark labyrinth. The temple drums were 
silent. I followed my guide to the bal- 
cony, which surrounds the part of the 
building where the sacred books are kept. 
The sun had set. The mountains loomed 
dark, and behind them flamed the first 
light of the afterglow. 

A faint breeze stirred the surface of the 
lake, where no boats sailed. People were 
passing along the road below me. Among 
them I recognized a child, a little bare- 
footed girl with a ragged maroon shawl. 
A silver serpent coiled about her ankle. 
A native held her close to him as they 
walked. It was the culprit I had failed to 
appear against, and, as he looked down 
into her upturned face, I knew that he 
was saying: 

"Yes, little daughter, you are right. It 
must have been your prayer and the white 
temple flower." 



INDIA 



THE BEGGAR 

TOWERING into the noonday 
heat of an Indian sky, rose the 
massive gopuram of a Hindu 
temple. Numberless grotesque gods 
crowded upon its slightly receding sides, 
even to its broad summit; and from the 
summit gods grimaced and looked down 
upon the parching city of Madura, and 
upon other sculptured gods that stood 
guard over the near-by temple gateway. 
Within the shadow of the gateway squat- 
ting beggars raised their begging bowls 
and whining voices to the passer-by. 
There, too, a Brahmin priest stood leaning 
his naked bronze shoulder against the 
dusty stones of the gateway. From his 
shoulder hung the sacred thread of the 
twice-born, and on his forehead, newly 
sprinkled with holy ashes, was the sign of 
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Siva. His face possessed a nobleness of 
expression far too rare among his caste. 
With half-shut eyes he watched the peo- 
ple that walked along the dusty narrow 
street before the temple gate. 

It was the sound of strange and distant 
music that made me hnger before this chief 
portal of the temple of Minakshi. As I 
paused I heard the clamor of the beggars 
and met the inscrutable gaze of the Brah- 
min priest. The music came from the far 
mysterious inner courts of the great tem- 
ple. I then heard but the prelude to some 
Hindu melody, only the double drum 
and the ceaseless note of the monotone 
horn. Simple as were these sounds they 
seemed to possess a mystic power, as 
the two-toned drum throbbed to an intri- 
cate rhythm beneath the deft fingers of 
true Tamil hands. 

While I listened I was gazing abstract- 
edly at one of the beggars in the gateway. 
Gradually I became aware of him; and it 
seemed that, instead of the monotone horn, 
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it was his sing-song pleading voice to 
which I listened, and instead of the distant 
drum, I merely heard him beating upon 
his begging bowl. As I looked into his 
dark face, I realized that it was strangely 
familiar, but where I had seen him I could 
not remember. I was deeply moved by 
the infinite pleading in his eyes, as they 
looked into mine. I was about to put 
some silver into his outstretched hand, 
when a change in the music took my mind 
from him. 

There rose upon the sultry air the notes 
of a thin high-pitched horn as it took up 
the melody of some hymn to the ancient 
gods. The first notes were clear, impe- 
rious, shaming human pathos, exalting the 
power of the gods, haughty as mighty 
Siva's brow, merciless as Kah's bloody 
hands. Bell-like cymbals marked the 
weightless tread of ethereal beings. The 
music came nearer. The air grew tense 
with an impending presence, incompre- 
hensible, yet real and fearful as the on- 
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rush of mighty waters. I peered within 
the gate and saw that many people 
thronged the long cave-like corridor be- 
fore me. I would have entered to see what 
strange ceremony was taking place; but 
the Brahmin priest intervened. It seemed 
the festival occurring that day was so 
holy that none but Hindus might pass 
even the outer wall of the temple, lest the 
great god Siva be offended by the sight 
of an outcast, or his chair be polluted by 
the touch of a profane hand. 

Abruptly the music stopped. I looked 
about me for the beggar to whom I had 
wished to give. He had disappeared. I 
left the temple gateway, still the beggar 
seemed to haunt me. All through the 
afternoon, the anguish of his dark face, so 
strangely familiar, preyed upon my mind; 
his pleading voice rang in my ears. I 
found myself looking for him among the 
many people, draped in brilliant-hued 
cloths, that trod the dusty streets of Ma- 
dura with stately bearing. In spite of the 
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burning sunshine, I returned four times 
to the temple gate in search of the beggar. 
I felt that I must find him, though I could 
not reason why. 

The last time I reached the temple, the 
narrow street before it was in shadow. 
Children wearing naught but some silver 
ornaments played by the temple wall. 
The sun had not set, but the dusty city 
had already breathed a sigh for the de- 
parting day. Alone in the temple gate- 
way stood the Brahmin priest. The shaven 
front part of his head made his ash-sprin- 
kled forehead seem unnaturally high. 
He was gazing at me with half-shut eyes. 
I could not fathom his expression, yet it 
seemed somehow akin to pity. He spoke 
to me and asked for whom 1 sought. 

"Look for him within the temple," he 
advised when I had told him. 

"Will you permit me to enter to-day?" 
I asked. "I am not of the Hindu faith." 

"The desire to give alms has consecrated 
you," he answered. "First, wash in the 
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sacred pool; then you may look farther, 
if you wish." 

We passed within the gateway of the 
temple. We walked through dim halls, 
from whose carved ceilings, hats hung. 
We made our way through crowds of 
pious Hindus, and emerged upon an open 
colonnaded square, where the stUl water 
of the "Golden Lily Tank" doubled the 
grandeur of the surrounding edifice. To 
the left rose a massive gopuranij, and from 
it numberless sculptured gods looked 
down upon the vast temple and upon the 
faithful city of Madura. In the other di- 
rection, at a little distance, a golden dome 
gathered the light of the waning day. 
Somewhere in the temple music was be- 
ginning. I heard the ceaseless monotone 
and the double Indian drum. 

I descended the steps to the sacred pool. 
I was about to dip my hands into the liquid 
mirror, but I paused. The greenish 
water gave a dark hue to the reflection of 
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my face in it ; and, as I gazed, I knew that 
already my search was ended, for the face 
I saw was the face that had haunted me, 
the face of the beggar at the temple gate. 



SIVA'S MUSICIAN 

THE waning moon was high over 
silent Madura:. A cool breeze blew 
from the surrounding plains re- 
freshing countless slumberers, while the 
four great gopura of the Temple of 
Minakshi stood sentinel above the Hindu 
city. Objects were clear-cut in the tropi- 
cal moonlight; only the colors of the day 
were subdued, even as the sounds of day 
were hushed. There was silence in the city, 
yet it was a strange silence, like the silence 
of unspoken words. 

At the foot of one of the gopura, I 
waited with a group of people for the pro- 
cession of the Hindu gods ; for that night 
the great Siva and his incarnate bride 
Minakshi would pass through the near-by 
lofty temple gate on the way to their 
homes in the innermost temple shrines, 
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which we could never see. At last there 
came to our ears the sound of a distant 
monotone horn. A ghostly douhle drum 
accompanied it. Our weary party stirred 
expectantly, for we knew that somewhere 
the procession of the gods was beginning. 
We heard the temple musicians who ac- 
companied it, yet there was about the 
music a quality that did not seem of human 
origin. For the moment the ceaseless 
monotone was like the call of a mystic 
presence that ever haunts one in Southern 
India. 

Sometimes a sadness came upon us as 
we waited while moon-made shadows 
slowly shortened. Our thoughts would 
wander from the present to that other oc- 
casion when chance had brought our little 
company together, when the same good 
ship had carried us all through smooth 
tropic seas to Colombo. With such mem- 
ories there came the deep regret that one 
was now absent from among us, a certain 
Beatrice Starr whose charm had often 
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gladdened the dreamy hours on shipboard 
and who perhaps would have appreciated 
most keenly the mysterious beauty of that 
night. At Colombo she had been near 
■ death from heart trouble. She had recov- 
ered but the physician had warned her 
aunt, with whom she travelled, that a 
slight shock might prove fatal. Beatrice 
and her aunt had arrived in Madura, but 
the aunt had said that after the tiresome 
journey from Ceylon nothing appealed to 
her so much as sleep ; and she had added 
with unquestionable wisdom that a mid- 
night excursion to a heathen temple to see 
a procession of religious fanatics, who 
might do almost anything, was out of the 
question for Beatrice. 

I was thinking of the sadness with which 
Beatrice had acquiesced, when I heard the 
shuffling trot of an unwillingly awakened 
horse. A rickety carriage came around 
the corner, and Miss Starr, herself, step- 
ped out of it. We told her how much we 
had been missing her, and we tried to con- 
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ceal as best we could our apprehension at 
her being there. The carriage moved 
away a httle distance to wait. The sounds 
of the procession drew slowly nearer. At 
intervals a shrill horn piped some weird 
temple melody. The low monotone never 
ceased. The two-toned drum beat omi- 
nously. With every throb of the drum, 
fear grew in me for Beatrice. I felt that 
I must get her away somehow. I had 
formed no definite plan when, suggesting 
that we get a better view of the moonlight 
on the gopwram, I drew her slightly away 
from the others. Then, before I could 
speak, she seemed to divine my thoughts, 
for she began: 

"Don't tell me I ought to go away from 
here; at least don't do so until you hear 
what I have to say. I had every intention 
of taking my aunt's advice and not coming 
here to-night, for I know all about what 
the doctor at Colombo said, but about an 
hour ago I awakened from a horrible 
dream, or, rather, it was the awakening 
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that was horrible instead of the dream. 

"I dreamt that I was standing alone by 
the gateway of this temple, I heard the 
ominous beating of temple drums, and I 
was afraid of the end of life, as I have 
often been since I was in Colombo. Then 
there came the melancholy yet soothing 
note of a monotone horn. I looked and 
saw the musician who was playing it. He 
squatted against the temple wall in the 
moonlight, and his cheeks went out and in 
like a bellows so that the note of the horn 
never ceased. A priest stepped out of 
the gateway and put a wreath of temple 
flowers about my shoulders. He said to 
me, 

" 'You will live until Siva's musician 
stops playing.' 

"I looked again at the horn player and 
saw that the sign of Siva was upon his 
forehead. His playing seemed to be get- 
ting fainter and fainter. What if he 
should stop! My dread seemed realized; 
I awoke into deathly silence. I tried to 
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sleep again, but could not. I was always 
straining my ears for the sound of the 
monotone horn. 

"At last I got up and went to my win- 
dow. In the clear moonhght I could see 
the great gopura of the temple towering 
high above the city's roofs. All was si- 
lent, yet I listened expectantly. Then 
my ears caught the sound they longed for. 
The continued note of a monotone horn 
floated over the slumbering city. I 
thought of the procession of the gods I 
had so wished to see to-night. I knew by 
the sound of the temple music that they 
were beginning the joiu-ney to their homes 
in the great temple. Too faintly sounded 
the temple horn. Now and then it seemed 
to stop as the fitful breeze cari'ied the 
sound of it elsewhere. The suspense was 
intolerable. I decided to go to this tem- 
ple, to which the great Siva and Minakshi 
would come amid their faithful followers, 
and where I should clearly hear the mono- 
tone temple horn. And when Siva's mu- 
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sician stopped, — ^well, we shall not speak 
of that. I dressed quickly and quietly, so 
as not to disturb my aunt, got an old car- 
riage and came here. Listen ! the proces- 
sion is drawing near." 

This was so, and soon it came into sight. 
Torchbearers came with flickering lights, 
musicians with horns and drums and beU- 
hke cymbals, Brahmin priests wearing 
across one shoulder the sacred thread of 
the twice-born. Their shaven foreheads 
gleamed with holy signs in the dancing 
torchlight. Then came a baby elephant, 
its head also bearing symbols of the gods. 
Other sacred elephants followed, richly 
caparisoned. Siva came upon a golden 
horse, borne aloft by many faithful fol- 
lowers. His image was all but hidden in 
fresh flowers, among which jewels glis- 
tened. Then came Minakshi, the fish-eyed 
goddess, to whom the great temple of Ma- 
dura is dedicated, Minakshi, bride of Siva, 
whose strange story all the natives know 
by heart. 
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The procession halted. An all but 
naked Yogi, with long tangled hair, ash- 
covered, wandered aimlessly about. The 
musicians squatted by the temple gate. 
Priests went within the temple to complete 
preparations for the homecoming of the 
gods. Presently one came out and made 
his way toward us. In his hands were 
wreaths of temple flowers. He put them 
about our shoulders. He did not speak 
except to the guide; but as he stepped 
silently back into the temple, Beatrice's 
eyes met mine. Then we looked at the 
musician who was playing the monotone 
horn. He was squatting against the gate- 
way of the temple, and on his forehead 
glistened the sign of Siva. Beatrice put 
out an unsteady hand and with her icy 
fingers grasped my wrist. 

The procession began to move slowly 
through the temple gate. Torchbearers, 
priests, elephants, the gods themselves, 
passed beneath the lofty gateway. But 
the musicians by the gateway had not 
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moved and were still playing. Then the 
shrill horn finished the sacred melody and 
stopped, but the others continued. Soon 
the cymbal player rested his tired hands. 
The skillful fingers of the tom-tom player 
struck the tightly stretched skins upon his 
two-toned drum in a few more heart beats, 
and were quiet. The pressure of Beatrice's 
fingers on my wrist increased. The player 
of the mon;otone horn continued. His 
cheeks went out and in hke a bellows so 
that the note of the horn never ceased. 
But the other musicians had risen and 
were going into the temple. Then it was 
that he took the monotone horn from his 
lips, and followed them; and silence came. 
I feared to look up. The pressure on my 
wrist relaxed. Beatrice was saying in a 
low tone: 

"Isn't it wonderful — Siva's musician — ■ 
he is still playing!" 

Beatrice drove back with some woman 
of our party. The others, anxious for 
rest, walked hastily toward the hotel. 
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Strolling meditatively, I was soon outdis- 
tanced and found myself wandering alone 
through the deserted streets. I turned 
back for a last look toward the temple. 

The waning moon showed no longer over 
the guarding gopura; the little breeze had 
subsided; all seemed strangely silent. I 
wondered why the silence of Southern 
India was unlike the silence of other lands. 
I found myself listening intently. Then, 
as I listened, there seemed to come from 
somewhere a mystical, never-ceasing mon- 
otone. Was Beatrice perhaps right? 
Could it be possible that Siva's musician 
was always playing in the land of his 
faithful people? 



THE HANDS OF TANDA 

I SOMETIMES wonder how Matlik 
gained admission to the hotel, he was 
so dishevelled in appearance. One 
evening he knocked at the door of my bed- 
room, at the Grand Hotel in Calcutta. 
When I opened the door, the dark Ben- 
gali thrust into my hand a greasy card 
which proclaimed its owner, Matlik, to he 
a most efficient and indispensable guide. 
I would, however, have dispensed with him 
immediately, had he not had with him a 
large and beautiful sitar. I am very fond 
of the music of this instrument, and I told 
him to enter. 

"I do not want a guide," I explained, 
"but I should like very much to hear you 
play on your sitar." 

The fellow was much disappointed. 

"You will not like my playing," he de- 
clared, "because it is too sad." 

103 
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"Do not be sure of that," I said. "There 
is a melancholy strain in East Indian mu- 
sic that to me is one of its greatest 
charms." 

"You speak of the sadness of the desert 
and of afternoon," he rejoined, "but my 
sitar knows only one tune, and you will 
not like it." 

The man's fancy that it was the musi- 
cal instrument that knew the tune pleased 
me. Besides, my cm*iosity was excited. I 
told him to play, and that I, not he, must 
judge as to whether I liked it or not. 
With resignation he squatted upon the 
floor. He placed the beautifully carved 
pumpkin, which formed the sounding 
board of the instrument, across his knees, 
and with his right hand caressingly finger- 
ed the frets on the long slender neck. I 
seated myself upon the bed and he began 
to play. With the first few notes of his 
tune, I seemed to feel the deadly chill that 
makes the tropics dangerous just after 
sunset. Instinctively, I put the scanty 
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bedcovers about my shoulders. Then hor- 
ror, hke a damp fog, seemed creeping in- 
to the room. I got up and paced up and 
down. Mathk did not seem to notice me. 
With serene face he played on, but I had 
had enough. 

"Stop," I told him, but he continued. 
"Stop!" I shouted. 

"If I stop before the tune is ended, one 
of the strings will break," he objected. 

"Nonsense," I replied. "And if it does, 
I will pay you for a new one." 

He did not stop until I grabbed his 
wrist and held it from the strings. Then 
he laid the dtar down beside him. When 
the music stopped, my peace of mind re- 
turned; and I felt exceedingly foolish that 
I had been so wrought up that I had not 
allowed him to finish after I had forced 
him to play. 

"Tell me," I asked, "how is it that your 
music is always so filled with horror?" 

He folded his hands in his lap and an- 
swered slowly: 
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"It is not really my music. I finger the 
keyboard well enough, but other hands 
bring forth the melody from the sitar that 
was hers, the hands of Tanda, my 
daughter." 

And this was the beginning of the story, 
which after much urging, 1 succeeded in 
getting him to tell. 

"It was my fault," he began, "I should 
not have let her play the sitar. My wife 
said so again and again. Everyone said 
it was not fitting for a woman to learn 
music. It was my fault, I tell you ; I gave 
her the sitar; I taught her to play, though 
it was very little teaching she needed, so 
great was her talent. Even as a baby her 
chief delight was to hear me play. When 
the work in our compound was done, we 
would go out where we could see the stars 
glittering through the moist air of Bengal. 
Curled up in a blanket, she would listen, 
wide-eyed, to my playing, and when I 
stopped, she would reach out her baby 
hands to the sitar. With years her fond- 
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ness for the instrument grew. And when 
she could play it, I gave it to her. When- 
ever she played, she wished to finish the 
tune she had begun, and, if she could not 
do so, she would break a string, saying 'A 
broken string for a broken thought.' 

"One tune I taught her she liked best, 
a tune I'd learned in Tibet, when I made 
a pilgrimage there. You see we were 
Buddhists, and lived in a place from which 
that religion had nearly disappeared. In 
order that his family might better keep 
alive the faith, my father had taken me to 
a holy shrine in the Himalayas. 'Here,' 
my father said to me, 'here in the highest 
mountains of the world, the supreme se- 
renity of Nature is keeping alive the se- 
renity of our faith.' That was long ago. 
I never forgot the mountains, and I re- 
membered also a wonderful chant I had 
heard, and I succeeded in playing it on 
my dtar. Many years later, I used to play 
it for Tanda, and tell her of the country of 
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the snowy mountains. And it was the 
tune she liked best. 

"We said that some day we should go 
to the snowy mountains. It became her 
greatest wish. 0>ften, at night, she would 
sit and play the Himalayan chant on her 
dtar^ and look northwards to the one con- 
stant star, which stayed always near the 
earth ; and I knew that her thoughts were 
on the promised journey. But times were 
hard, and we did not go. And Tanda had 
a younger brother, a scapegrace, but she 
worshipped him. She wanted to wait un- 
til he could go. Occasionally Buddhist 
priests visited us, but they were from the 
South and knew little of Tibet. When 
they came, it was to Tanda that they 
talked mostly, for she would discuss their 
creeds with them. 

"Tanda became betrothed to a good 
Buddhist of the South. In the year before 
she was to go to him, she planned to 
make the journey to Tibet. Again crops 
failed. It was evident that money was 
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lacking, and that all could not make the 
pilgrimage. I would have left the brother 
at home, but Tanda would not have it. 
Sacrifice, she said, and the overcoming of 
desires was part of the doctrine ; she would 
forego the mountains that her brother 
might have the privilege. Besides, she 
added, she could look after the manage- 
ment of the compound better than her 
brother, who did not understand it, and 
who did not get along with the coolies. So 
Tanda stayed. I can see her now, as she 
stood beside the old woman who had once 
been her nurse, and watched us leave for 
the North and the snowy mountains, her 
mountains, I had come to call them. All 
through our four-months' journey I 
seemed to see her standing there looking 
after us with the great wistf ulness. 

"The old nurse has told us that every 
night she would sit down, facing the con- 
stant star of the North, and play the 
mountain tune upon her sitar. Just a 
week before our return, when the moon 
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had begun to dim, she was taken sick, so 
that, when we reached our home, she was 
in bed. The first to go to her was her 
brother. She raised her left arm and put 
it about his neck. As she clasped him to 
her, he gave a cry, and reeling, fell to the 
floor, for her right hand held a dagger, 
which had pierced his heart. So he died, 
Tanda fell back exhausted and soon fol- 
lowed her brother. 

"Now, I alone am cursed with hf e, and 
lonely I wander from place to place; yet 
not entirely alone, for, when I play upon 
the sitar which was hers, I know that the 
hands of Tanda are upon the strings, be- 
cause no music of mine comes forth from 
it, but only the eternal horror which she 
alone can know." 

His story was ended, and into the si- 
lence that followed there came a sharp 
twang. A string had snapped upon the 
sitar that lay beside him. 



THE BUDDHA OF SARNATH 

WE had just come in from the 
dazzling sunlight, and, for this 
reason, the dimness of the low, 
broad, Sarnath Museum was intensified. 
Little gusts of warm air blew through the 
entrance way, bringing faint aromatic 
wood smoke to mingle with the smell of 
cool plaster. Beside us vague images 
lined receding aisles of dusk. The tur- 
baned museum caretaker and guide took 
a few paces forward, but my friend Davis 
and I did not follow him, but turned and 
looked back into the sunlit world, from 
which we had come. In the courtyard 
dusty fragments of ancient statues were 
scattered. Beyond the gateway of the mu- 
seum compound we saw trudge past along 
the dusty road an aged man and a black- 
robed woman, with her bare arms raised 
111 
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to help support the huge load of fagots 
carried on her head. It was the road from 
Benares along which we had come to the 
all-but-deserted Sarnath, where meagre 
ruins mark the place where Buddha first 
gave the light of his teachings to the world. 

The guide touched Davis on the arm, 
implying that, as we had come to see' the 
museum, we should be doing it. The guide 
was right; there was much to see, and in 
two hours a prosaic automobile would re- 
turn for us to take us back to Benares. 
Davis, who had come with me, was a 
young doctor, a college friend I had run 
across in Benares. He turned and fol- 
lowed the guide. I much prefer guide- 
less musevims, and I was pleased to hear 
Davis making it plain to him that, aside 
from absolutely necessary explanations, 
the guide's silence would be more appre- 
ciated than his speech. 

Our eyes became accustomed to the 
lesser light. Dim gods came out of their 
shadows, even as in our minds memories 
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come from the vagueness of the past to as- 
smne definite form. Some of the statues 
writhed serpent-like, others menaced us 
with many arms, but dominating them all 
were the many Buddhas and Boddhisatt- 
vaSj so that a deep serenity pervaded the 
long, shadowy room and made the heat 
and worries of the outside world seem far 
remote. At a little distance from a 
slightly more than life size statue of a 
standing Buddha, a dark worshipper was 
kneeling. His turbaned head was bowed 
so that it touched the floor between the 
bronze arms of his lithe body. Breathing 
scarcely moved his restful figure. It 
seemed strange to see him kneeling there. 
This was no temple, and, moreover, Bud- 
dhism is rare in the land of its origin. Yet, 
when we looked at the statue before him, 
we could understand how a Buddhist pil- 
grim to the holy place of Buddha would be 
impelled to worship before so perfect an 
image of the one whom he caUed Master. 
It seemed to embody, better than any 
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other statue, that ideal of complete seren- 
ity toward which merciful Buddha led his 
followers. In its expression was a ra- 
tional calm, the calm which must be the 
one possible outcome of infinite knowl- 
edge. Yet this inward peace was by no 
means confined to the face, but was ex- 
pressed in every line of the whole figure. 
And what of the sculptor of so great a 
work? One man may have carved it, but 
we cannot think of one artist as having 
conceived it. Rather is it the outcome of 
countless yearnings through many centu- 
ries for that eternal calm in which the 
weary spirit shall find rest ; for, like other 
statues of its kind, it had to conform to 
the many traditions of an ancient race. 

As we gazed at the image, we became 
more conscious of its power. In reading 
certain books, we have felt ourselves to be 
the hero. We have heard great singers 
and it has seemed that it was our own 
hearts that sang to the universal emotion 
that their music portrayed. So, as one 
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looked at this statue, one could not but 
share the serenity which it expressed. 
Little by little a persistent observer identi- 
fied himself with the image he watched, 
and his body seemed to sense an ebbing of 
his personality. His became the tranquil 
smile of the lips of the wondrous statue, 
his the absolute repose of the carefully 
carved arms, his the eternal serenity that 
pervaded every part of the ancient image. 
I could but feel such thoughts as I stood 
before the Buddha of Sarnath. I seemed 
to be becoming the object at which I 
looked. 

I was aroused from these reflections by 
Davis, who was walking backward from 
the statue to get a different view of it. 
Before I could warn him, he had encoun- 
tered the kneeling devotee, who had not 
moved. Davis maintained his feet, but 
the impact knocked the East Indian over 
sideways. He seemed unconscious, and 
Davis inmiediately stooped to help him to 
rise. The man was breathing regularly 
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but did not regain consciousness. Imme- 
diately the doctor in Davis came to the 
foreground. He examined the body care- 
fully, moved the arms up and down a few 
times and then said abruptly: 

"Let's get him out into the air. I think 
he will recover then." 

At this time the museum attendant, who 
had kept close to us, interposed. 

"Leave him here," he said. "You must 
not move him or you may perhaps be held 
responsible for his condition." 

"It seems I have already moved him," 
responded Davis. "Here, take his feet 
and help get him out; it is close in here. 
Don't get scared. He hasn't any symp- 
toms of the plague or anything of that 
sort, and he didn't get bruised or badly 
knocked by his fall. I have made sure of 
that; but I intend to do what I can for the 
poor fellow." 

Though Davis became angry, the guide 
refused to touch the man, and it was I who 
helped to carry the fellow out into the air. 
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Just outside the door we put him down on 
his back on the ground. Davis continued 
his efforts to revive him. The museum 
guide stood beside him. Davis would have 
sent him away in anger, but the guide re- 
marked that, if the man did come to, he 
would say something, and it might be nec- 
essary to have an interpreter. I offered 
further assistance, but Davis said another 
person would only be in the way. 

I was soon startled by a weird sort of 
call, and looked toward the gateway. An 
aged man, passing along the road, had 
peered within and had seen us. He 
shouted to some people further down the 
road and hobbled excitedly toward us 
across the sun-scorched turf. 

Now, Sarnath is apparently a solitary 
relic of a city which has long since van- 
ished. But from somewhere in its lonely 
fields and occasional huts, a multitude 
seemed to be assembling. It was soon 
necessary for Davis to push the crowd 
back slightly to give him room. The guide 
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translated for Davis, and the crowd 
grudgingly obeyed. Davis went on dog- 
gedly working over the man. He said, in 
explanation, that although it was a strange 
case to him, he was sure that if he contin- 
ued the work he was doing, the man would 
be brought back to consciousness. Mean- 
while, the crowd, finding the whole pro- 
ceeding rather tame, grew angry. None 
of them were willing to admit that they 
knew absolutely nothing of what had hap- 
pened. So in a short time, by carefully 
summing up artificial information, they 
came to the conclusion that the stranger 
in European costume, whoever he might 
be, had killed or was killing the pious na- 
tive. The guide tried to explain things, 
but as they suspected him of being bribed 
by us, they paid little attention to what he 
said. We began to regret keenly that it 
would be an hour before our automobile 
would return for us, for the crowd was 
growing menacing, and was so numerous 
that it made resistance far from advisable. 
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The guide urged Davis to leave the man, 
but Davis was obstinate. 

"The thing to do," he said, "is to show 
these people that I haven't harmed the fel- 
low. I can only do this by getting him 
back to consciousness. I cannot under- 
stand why I have not succeeded sooner, 
but I am going to continue a little while 
longer." 

The babel of hoarse voices increased. 
Excited arms were raised above brilliant 
turbans. The guide stood by in resigned 
impotence. Davis preserved a degree of 
outward calm, but his flushed face and 
drawn forehead told something of his anx- 
iety. Only the pilgrim, who was causing 
all this, was undisturbed. His eyes, closed 
in slumber, opened not. His whole lithe 
body was relaxed in deep repose. 

Finally there was a stir among the 
crowd, and I saw, making his way 
through them, a man in a saffron-yellow 
robe. His dark head was bare and shaven. 
I realized that he, too, probably was a pil- 
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grim, for he was a Buddhist priest. I later 
learned that he had come all the way from 
Anuradhapura to visit this holy city of 
Buddha. He spoke first to the museum 
guide and his advent diverted the crowd 
for the moment. The guide apparently 
explained what had happened. The priest 
was of middle age. His chin was firm and 
in his deep-set eyes was a peace that had 
known suffering. Davis, with an air of 
discouragement, stood up and turned to 
the priest who spoke to him. 

"I think I can awaken the man," said 
the priest in halting English. 

"By all means try," begged Davis. "I 
have worked so long in vain." He made 
way for the other to take his place, but the 
priest did not move. 

"I do not wish to touch the man," ex- 
plained the priest, and added: "Where is 
it that you first found him kneeling?" 

Davis's disappointment was ill-con- 
cealed. He resumed his former position. 

"You may try your incantations, or 
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whatever you wish," he declared to the 
priest; "but I am going to work over this 
man until I revive him." 

I was able to point out to the priest the 
statue before which the devotee had knelt, 
though I did not leave my position by the 
doorway, where I could also watch Davis 
and reach him in case he needed assistance. 

The priest in passing me spoke: "As I 
have meditated through the long nights 
beneath bright stars in Ceylon," he said, 
"I have often wondered if such a thing as 
this could not happen." 

I did not then realize what he meant. 
He walked straight to the great statue of 
Buddha I had indicated, and, after mo- 
mentarily bowing his head before it, he 
took some incense from the folds of his 
robe. He then lighted it before the statue. 
The fragrance of the incense must have 
been very faint, for, although I could see 
it burning, I could detect no perfume from 
it. 

Suddenly a hush fell upon the crowd. 
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I looked toward Davis. A smile half part- 
ed the hps of the pilgrim over whom he 
leaned ; the man took a long deep breath 
and gave a scarcely audible sigh. Davis 
exclaimed in relief : "I knew I should suc- 
ceed sooner or later." 

There was a shout from the crowd, but 
they were soon silent again, for the man 
upon the ground began to speak, and all 
were eager to know what he would say. 
The guide translated for us. 

"Of all images of the great Buddha," 
said the reviving pilgrim, "the most won- 
derful is the Buddha of Sarnath, the holy 
city where the Master himself has taught ; 
for only before that Buddha have I felt 
infinite rest. And now I wake, but I am 
refreshed enough to live another score of 
hves, if only they lead me at last to rest 
eternal." 

Meanwhile, the priest had come out of 
the museum and was standing beside 
Davis. The pilgrim's eyelids fluttered. 
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He looked bewilderedly about him and 
then spoke to the priest. 

"What has happened to me?" he asked. 
"I thought I was being awakened by the 
fragrance of incense, but now I smell none 
at all." He raised himself upon his elbow. 
"Who are all these people, and what has 
happened?" he repeated. 

"Come with me and I will tell you," 
said the saffron-robed priest. And, there- 
upon, they went away together. 



THE RIVER OF FORGIVENESS 

SHORTLY after daybreak, on the 
feast of Sivratri, we were driving 
through the narrow streets of Ben- 
ares to the Ganges. Toward this holy 
river flowed an ever-increasing stream of 
humanity, and the way soon became so 
crowded that we left our carriage and con- 
tinued on foot. Everywhere glittered 
robes of Oriental brilliance. All were 
anxious to reach the bathing ghats where 
the magic waters of the Ganges could 
carry one from sin to forgiveness, sickness 
to health, or death to paradise. Many 
were taking their tribute of flowers to the 
river. A few, already returning, brought 
Ganges water with them to off'er at some 
of the countless Hindu shrines within the 
city. Now and then weird music floated 
from the dark confines of some temple by 
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the roadway. A fakir blowing clear notes 
on a long trumpet importuned the passers- 
by for alms. Many small shrines along 
the way were all but buried in flowers put 
upon them by the devout. But there had 
been too many flowers; and the perfume 
of their freshness was overcome by the 
scent of their decay, so that at times the 
noxious air was almost overpowering. It 
was with relief that we reached the ghat, 
where a fresh breeze from the river blew. 
We made our way across the broad 
crowded space that sloped easily to the 
river's edge. Groups of Hindus squatted 
under mushroom umbrellas, serpents 
twisted through snake-charmers' hands, 
and among all passed the ceaseless cur- 
rent of pilgrims to the river's edge. 
Moored at the foot of one of the flights of 
stone steps descending to the water was 
a small boat that we had engaged to take 
us along the river. Besides the two natives 
of the crew were two pleasant-looking 
Europeans whom we had not seen before. 
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THE STEPS, THRONGED WITH VIGOROUSLY BATHING 
PILGRIMS . . . 
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It seemed these latter had been unable to 
secure a boat. They asked if they might 
share ours, and were most appreciative 
when we readily assented. Soon we pushed 
oif from the shore, leaving the steps, 
thronged with vigorously bathing pil- 
grims. Behind them we could see the 
many mushroom umbrellas. Farther back 
was the street by which we had come, and 
out of it still flowed the numberless seekers 
for the sacred river. 

The waters of the Ganges were high 
and the river was broad, and clear, and 
fresh, and swiftly flowing. We did not 
venture out into the main current, so that, 
as we drifted slowly down the stream, the 
oarsmen had little to do but steer. The 
scene We had left was continually repeat- 
ed; often the ghats were imposing, as 
temples or lofty palaces rose from them. 
As we drifted, I had the opportunity of 
observing more closely our newly found 
companions. The one introducing himself 
as Fielding was tall and broad and blond 
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and fortunate in his apt remarks. The 
other, called Hammond, was slight and 
dark and silent ; yet somehow one felt that 
Hammond was the more keenly alive to 
the scene. But it was not a day for many 
words, too intent were we upon the crowd- 
ed shore of India's holiest of rivers. We 
approached the Manikarnika Ghat, whose 
well was made sacred by the great Ma- 
hadeo's earring that was dropped into it. 
Looking back upon it we could see the 
palace of the Maharaja of Indore, and our 
boatman informed us that this was the 
ghat upon which were the footprints of 
Vishnu. 

Farther on were piled the fagots for the 
burning of the dead. Later, we saw the 
slender, lofty minarets of the Mosque of 
Aurangzeb. Everywhere glittered the 
many colors of the robes of the devout 
descending to the sacred river. Every- 
where along the river's edge pilgrims were 
bathing, seeking the water's blessing of 
forgiveness. 




OFTEN THE GHATS WERE IMPOSING . 
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"The one prevailing cry of all the 
world," Fielding remarked; '"Forgive! 
forgive!' " 

"And the cry I sometimes think least 
often answered," added Hammond. 
"Even when we hear forgiving words, 
there lingers in our hearts a sense of guilt 
still unforgiven." He spoke in a low voice 
and slowly, but his words seemed to pos- 
sess an unnatural clearness. 

"You are right," commented Fielding, 
"in saying that forgiveness is a feeling of 
the heart. Then why come here to seek it 
in a city and a river?" 

"Who cares about the remedy if it 
cures!" Hammond rejoined. "Countless 
millions have come here ever since the 
dawn of history, and they have said that 
in Benares the gods were merciful, and in 
the waters of the Ganges there was free- 
dom and repose. And so when all else 
fails to ease the troubled spirit, they tell 
you to go to Benares to the holy Ganges, 
river of forgiveness." 
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He became silent. We were drifting 
close to the shore. We could see the 
images in the niches of two Hindu tem- 
ples. Nearby was the Sitala Ghat, and 
upon the Cow Ghat, but one cow wandered 
up the steps. We were nearing the 
lower end of the interesting ghats and so 
turned back up the river. In turning, the 
rather clumsy boat got well out into the 
stream, so that the two Hindus had to tug 
hard at their oars against the current. 

Hammond spoke again. 

"Is it enough merely to look on?" he 
mused. "Have none of us need of the 
blessing of the water of the Ganges?" 
He knelt upon the edge of the heavily 
built boat, which did not tip; he leaned 
over the water and reached down to dip 
up some in his hand. 

So deep was his sincerity that perhaps 
we should all have been moved to do like- 
wise. Whether the boat lurched slightly 
as we struck some new phase of the cur- 
rent, I do not know, but in an instant 
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Hammond was in the water. Fielding 
jumped after him, but was hindered by 
coming in contact with an oar. We never 
saw Hammond again. After hope of his 
rescue was given up, and Fielding, drip- 
ping, was back on the boat again, I re- 
member hearing Fielding's words above 
the clamor of the boatmen that had rushed 
to the scene. 

"It was through your courtesy that we 
were on this boat," he said to me, "so I 
think you ought to know. I am a detective 
sent from England to track a murderer. 
I am convinced that Hammond was the 
man I sought." Fielding departed in an- 
other boat. 

The voyage was ended upon the river 
of forgiveness. 



ARABESQUE 

WE were before the chief gate to 
the grounds of the Taj Mahal. 
Gate it is called, yet this tre- 
mendous portal, with its vast arches and 
turrets, is so magnificent that one discov- 
ering it first, as we did, by brilliant moon- 
light, wonders for a moment if it is not 
perhaps the Taj itself he is seeing from 
some unusual angle. Passing beneath the 
outer, lofty arch, we found ourselves in 
the spacious chamber which the gate con- 
tains. The ceiling was lost to sight in 
black and distant shadows. The light of 
a feeble lamp failed before it reached the 
arches overhead, but a splash of moonlight 
from the side whence we had come, sug- 
gested richly ornamented walls. Here in 
this gateroom of the Taj grounds, the vis- 
itor flings aside his memories of a busy 
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world, as a traveller, upon reaching some 
dwelling, flings aside his dusty cloak. 
Traversing the room, we came upon an- 
other spacious archway leading again into 
the open and the night. Framed by this 
archway, could it be the Taj ? Could earth- 
ly stone compose that celestial form? Day- 
light might show the beauty of its marble; 
moonlight revealed its spirit. 

What man is there who has so poor a 
memory that he can not recollect a time 
in early childhood when someone said to 
him, "Once upon a time, there was a fairy 
palace," and at these words his heart beat 
quicker and he caught his breath in expec- 
tation? In later years, he learned there 
were no fairies nor such palaces, and he 
may beheve that the thoughts of them 
have passed into oblivion. But let him see 
the Taj first by moonlight. Instantly the 
lost memories return. In a flash he seems 
to hear someone say, "Once upon a time 
there was a fairy palace." And, as he 
looks upon the Taj, his heart beats faster. 
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and he catches his breath in expectation. 
The structure which he sees can have no 
weight. Its airy dome, its sky-seeking 
minarets and innumerable fragile arches 
all bespeak a transient grace, transient as 
that of a dancer momentarily poised. It 
must be some white cloud of the moonlit 
sky which has assumed the fantastic shape 
before him. Equally real seems the image 
in the pool of water at his feet, at either 
side of which broad walks of marble lead 
straight to the Taj. 

Descending the gateway steps to these 
marble walks, one approaches the Taj. 
Mingled with delight at such a time is a 
dream-borrowed fear lest the object we 
draw near to vanish. By the water, sen- 
tinel cypresses grow, and on either side 
high tropical shrubs and trees abound. 
Night perfumes fill the soft air. We be- 
gin to understand why the vision of the 
Taj remains. It is held captive by the 
beauty of the surroundings. On either 
side, twin mosques are guarding. At least 
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the western is a mosque. The east one was 
not used religiously. It is a replica of the 
real one, an answer mosque or jawab it 
is called. We should look lingeringly at 
these, did not the Taj stand midway be- 
tween them and, by its compelling beauty, 
hold our gaze. The approach is long and, 
as we walk, we see no broad steps ascend- 
ing to the Taj's lofty base. This is not 
surprising, for the building seems rather 
to have descended from above than to have 
risen from the earth. 

When my friends and I reached the foot 
of the base, however, narrow marble steps, 
which had hitherto been concealed, came 
into view. Ascending these steps, we 
found ourselves upon the vast marble plat- 
form on which the Taj rests, and from 
which, at each corner, rises a lofty marble 
minaret. We drew close to the elusive 
building, but nearness did not alter its ef- 
fect of airy grace. Its huge blocks of 
white marble were lightened in many 
places with delicate ornament. The inte- 
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rior of the Taj was closed to us because 
of the lateness of the hour, but its outer 
decorations were partly visible in the clear 
moonlight. Fanciful designs, whether in- 
laid or hghtly carved, were of that style 
known as Arabesque. Arabesque, the art 
from which portrayal of all that lives on 
earth is absent. Semblances of living 
things may occur, but always so altered 
that we know they lived only in the fancy 
of the artist. 

We made the circuit of the Taj, and 
from the far side looked down upon the 
river Jumna. We descended again to the 
level of the garden, and made our way 
eastward, anxious to see the Taj from the 
side where the moonlight shone brightest 
upon it. In front of us lay the Answer 
Mosque, the original mosque being on the 
westward side toward Mecca. At last we 
turned about and looked back upon the 
Taj, dazzling in spectral brilliance under 
the rays of the tropical moon. 

Here we walked to and fro in the open 
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marble-covered area, while the soft, night- 
perfumed, air filled our lungs, and the 
spirit of the Taj our hearts. In time the 
others grew weary, and went away, but I 
could not leave the place, and so remained 
alone. 

What I had seen of the Taj, seemed like 
a fragment of a poem. I wished to know 
the rest, and as I waited and walked, I 
felt upon the verge of discovering what I 
sought. Moreover, I was not tired, and 
the activity of my imagination forbade all 
thought of sleep. There came into my 
mind visions of the magnificence of the 
Moguls and the beauty and grace of that 
age which has passed. I could half believe 
that wandering in the garden were Shah 
Jehan, builder of the Taj, and his beloved 
queen who had inspired it, Mumtaz 
Mahal, "Delight of Palaces." 

I walked and waited until the moon 
hung high above the dome of the Taj. 
Then another came and walked in the 
marble-covered space eastward of the Taj. 
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He wore a long gray robe which hung 
about him in loose folds. His long beard 
was gray also. On seeing me, he started 
to move away, but seemed to think better 
of it and continued his walk without tak- 
ing further notice of me. In a short time 
he apparently decided to leave the place. 
He turned to do so, and we met face to 
face. I looked into Hindu eyes that see 
this world as but a path leading to another. 
He paused and spoke in English a few 
unobtrustive phrases which caught the ec- 
stasy of the night. He continued: 

"I come here often at this hour, but I 
seldom meet another wandering alone in 
this place. Will you think I am too curi- 
ous, if I ask why you are walking and 
waiting here? Is it your first night at the 
Taj, and are you perhaps waiting for the 
rest of the poem?" 

I assented, and he said: "Then come 
to-morrow night at this hour. It will be 
full moon, and then, if ever, India speaks. 
Then, if you are fortunate, you will find 
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that for which you search. In the mean- 
time, you will have seen the Taj by day- 
light, and the distant balcony from which 
Shah Jehan, a prisoner, looked his last 
upon the Taj before his eyes closed for 
the long night." 

Saying this, the man left me, and his 
gray figure soon disappeared into the gar- 
den. Soon after, I, too, left the Taj. 

The next morning I went early to see 
the ancient buildings within the precincts 
of the Fort at Agra. Here, also, the grace 
of white marble bore witness to the glory 
of Shah Jehan. I saw his wondrous Pearl 
Mosque with its colonnade-surrounded 
court, and last, I saw the many-pillared, 
lofty balcony where the great emperor, 
made prisoner by his own son, gazed his 
last down the river Jimina at the Taj, and 
thought his last thoughts of her whose 
earthly raiment rested there ; and so think- 
ing of Mumtaz Mahal, Delight of Palaces, 
closed his eyes upon the long night. 

Shortly before sunset, I returned to the 
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Taj. I went into the interior. In the 
inner room, where all light is marble-fil- 
tered, stood the tombs of Shah Jehan and 
Mumtaz Mahal, directly above the some- 
what similar tombstones which mark, in 
the vault, the actual resting place. In this 
room, as elsewhere, one felt the influence 
of that style of ornament called Ara- 
besque. A tranquil beauty reigned with 
the tranquillity of perfection. Nowhere 
in the delicate, intricate carving, nor in the 
graceful inlay work of many-colored 
gems, did the eye meet anything over 
which earth's imperfections held sway. 
Nowhere was there a likeness of what had 
lived. In the midst of such art, our spirits 
seemed to breathe of the ether in which 
stars hung infinitely above the heavy air 
of earth. I went down into the vault, and 
then retraced my steps, and went again 
into the Taj gardens. There, seated be- 
side the still water of a marble pool, I 
watched the varying light of sunset play 
upon the glistening surface of the Taj, 
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while the cloudless sky, with delicately 
changing hues, gave up its light. But not 
so the Taj. As daylight failed, it held 
its radiance, and remained luminous as 
night drew near. 

Late at night I returned to the Taj 
again. Fanciful though it were, I would 
not neglect the counsel of the gray-clad 
speaker, whom I had seen the night be- 
fore. Besides, it was full moon, and then, 
if ever, India speaks. I could see from 
the position of the moon that I had, per- 
haps, a half hour before the time at which 
I had been told to return. So, again, I 
walked and waited alone. Possessing my 
mind was the thought of the dying em- 
peror in that distant pillared balcony 
gazing over the river Jumna at the Taj. 
The flower-scented air was laden with sad- 
ness. The Taj, itself, seemed more dis- 
tant than the night before. I asked my- 
self what I could be looking forward to 
when the moon should hang above the 
glistening dome. Did any romance of 
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long-forgotten glory still lurk in the fra- 
grant shadows of the garden? Did airy 
voices of a strange world mingle with the 
plash of distant fountains? Would the 
spirit of another age somehow reveal it- 
self in the penetrating brilliance of the 
full moon? Such thoughts assailed me. 
Yet, above them all stood out the vision 
of Shah Jehan, the prisoner, Shah Jehan, 
the dying emperor, looking at the glory 
which he, himself, had built, thinking of 
the glories that were gone. Other thoughts 
seemed an intrusion here. With a sense 
of extreme melancholy, I sat down at the 
outer step to the Answer Mosque. I 
looked up at the Taj. It seemed far off. 
I looked above the Taj. The full moon 
hung over the glistening dome. The time 
had come, yet the Taj seemed much 
farther away in spirit than it had the 
night before. It was perhaps this that im- 
pelled me to go toward it. As I ap- 
proached, its gleaming towers, balanced 
in perfect symmetry, seemed to recede. 
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At last I climbed to the level of its lofty- 
base. Perhaps action helped to lighten 
the gloom which I had felt. The old sense 
of charm and expectation was returning. 
I walked on until I could have touched the 
wondrous marble of its walls. A half- 
reflected light shone upon the fanciful de- 
signs which covered many of them. They 
seemed to say: 

"What message is fitting here except 
ours? We speak of glory that has never 
passed, of beauty that earthly life has 
never rendered mortal: moon and glitter- 
ing stars, marble dome and minarets, 
lofty arches through which echoes the 
plash of distant fountains. To these we 
add flowers of an artist's fancy, gems from 
hidden rocks, symmetry as ordered as the 
laws of stars. Man built the Taj, but put 
therein naught that he knew would fail." 

As I looked, expectancy changed to a 
rare contentment. I turned toward the 
Answer Mosque and saw my counsellor of 
the long, gray robe pacing before it in 
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meditation. I did not go to speak to him, 
but walked down through the Taj gar- 
den to its gate; and as I walked I pon- 
dered upon an art in which is found no 
likeness of that which lives on earth, Ara- 
besque. 



THE BRIDGE 

WE sat waiting in the courtyard 
of the hotel at Agra, while the 
guide continued not to come. 
Finally a pleasant-faced Hindu was led 
across to us by one of the hotel coolies. 

"Your guide is not well," he explained. 
"He has asked me to take his place. I do 
not make a practice of this sort of thing, 
but your guide knew that, since I had been 
in England, I had been interested in hav- 
ing travellers appreciate my native land, 
and he knew that I was especially fond of 
Fatehpur-Sikri, the place to which you 
were going." 

We were pleased with the substitute for 
our guide. We liked his pleasant man- 
ners and excellent English; and we were 
soon in our motor and on our way. Just 
before leaving the city, our new guide mo- 
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tioned to the driver to go slowly, and im- 
mediately afterward, a pretty yellow 
flower was tossed from somewhere into 
the guide's hands. The car resumed its 
normal speed and the guide did not re- 
mark upon the flower, which he fastened 
on his coat. We were soon gliding past 
fields of Indian grain, among which flocks 
of sacred wild peacocks walked unmolest- 
ed. Monkeys chattered as they swung 
from tree to tree by the roadside. The 
way was dusty and we travelled far be- 
fore we reached the famous city of the 
great Akbar, Fatehpur-Sikri. We left 
our motor and soon were wandering 
among the sandstone palaces. 

The sun glowed on the warm red of the 
stones. Only the wind whispered in the 
deserted courts. Where once musicians 
played at the emperor's approach, birds 
now sang. The voices of children no long- 
er rang from the many-storied, many-pil- 
lared Panch Mahal. The game of chess, 
marked off cross-shaped within the court- 
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yard, where Akbar sometimes was the 
player and human beings the pieces — the 
game of chess was ended. Yet here had 
once reigned justice, philosophy, wisdom; 
a great civilization, a great man, a great 
vision. Year after year swallows return 
to their nests. Man goes away and re- 
turns not. 

W. passed the Divan-i-am, saw the 
Sultana's Palace, and lingered in many 
once regal halls, before we left the 
Court of Private Audience. We came to 
Miriam's House and Miriam's Garden, 
whence a path leads down to the Elephant 
Gate. We turned to see again the grace- 
ful Panch Mahal, which tradition has 
called a playhouse for princes. The build- 
ings were all great in art, simple in use. 
Near us was the poet Birbal's house. 

At last we came through a lofty gate- 
way into the court of the Great Mosque- 
There, amid the red of sandstones, 
gleamed a building of white marble, ex- 
quisite in proportion as in ornament. It 
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brought the thought of death, for it was 
the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti, the sage 
beloved of Akbar, another name caUing to 
us from the past, of what has ceased to be. 
Is it strange that I felt a sense of melan- 
choly ? My thoughts wandered back to the 
emperor's own apartments, the sleeping 
room called the room of dreams, where 
Akbar dreamed the dream that ended. The 
slanting sun's rays grew less intense; the 
shadows lengthened. Sadness slowed my 
steps. The guide, seeing this, stopped and 
spoke. 

"Do not take this place so solemnly," 
he remonstrated. 

"I come here often and I am not sad. 
Do you know the inscription on the gate- 
way opposite us? A part of it reads : 

" 'The world is a bridge ; pass over it, 
but build no house upon it.' 

"If, then, they thought the world was 
only a bridge, is it not fitting that their 
city, still matchless in beauty, should be 
a witness of the short life of the world's 
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glories? But you are still sad. Let me 
tell you a story about the yellow flower 
that was thrown to me as we drove here. 

"The girl who threw it, I love. She is 
the daughter of a Brahmin. I was bom 
to a lower caste. If she became my wife,' 
she would no longer be a Brahmin, but 
would lose caste. She would be willing 
to make this sacrifice for me, but I, am I 
one who would take away her nobility of 
birth which her goodness in past lives has 
earned for her ! Would this be love? No. 
In this life I have kept the will of the gods. 
In the next, will there not be reward? 
Then, somehow, she and I will meet and 
all will be well. So I believe; and yet 
at times I am downhearted. The hours 
are days without her and the days seem 
years, and doubt comes. Then it is I come 
to Fatehpur-Sikri. I come to this mosque, 
and my heart is lighter. I read again the 
inscription on the gate of victory. 

" 'The world is a bridge.' — For me it is 
a bridge to her." 
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He took from his jacket the yellow 
flower and resumed : 

"Then I look at a bright flower she has 
thrown me. Does it bloom less gaily be- 
cause to-morrow it fades? When I won- 
der why not, I say to myself that it must 
be because the flower, too, knows 'The 
world is a bridge.' " 



A WHITE JADE BRACELET 

A HAZE hung over the narrow 
Bombay streets. Stars of early 
evening shone but dimly. I could 
smell the pungent smoke from many 
household fires, while I threaded my way 
alone back to my hotel through a maze of 
unfamiliar streets. Once I crossed an 
open square and caught a glimpse of ever- 
burning sacred fire through the portico of 
a Parsee temple. Several worshippers with 
tall, glossy, black hats and Jewish fea- 
tures were coming away from this place 
as I plunged into another narrow street. 
Here the brilliancy of the natives' robes 
was noticeable when they glided silently 
beneath the fitful glare of an occasional 
street lamp. 

Suddenly there broke forth the din of 
brass horns, A band was evidently com- 
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ing down some narrow way at right angles 
to the street along which I walked ; for its 
mongrel music, half Hindu, half Euro- 
pean, was muffled and confused by inter- 
vening buildings, I was nearing a corner 
when a large crowd of torchbearers came 
from my right and turned past me. Then 
followed the band I had heard. Its weird 
music was deafening as it drew near. It 
was a Hindu wedding procession, or per- 
haps we should more correctly call it a 
betrothal procession. I stopped to watch 
it. Priests and dignitaries passed. At 
last came the bridegroom, a good-looking 
young man, riding upon a richly capari- 
soned horse. On either side of him walked 
fanbearers who scarcely found room to 
step on account of the narrowness of the 
street. Just as the groom was beside me, 
some obstruction caused the procession to 
stop; and I saw, perched on his horse be- 
hind him, one whom I had not noticed be- 
fore, his little twelve-year-old bride. She 
seemed frightened and bewildered at the 
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general din and confusion. There must 
have heen pity in my glance, for, as she 
stared at me a moment, an expression of 
gratitude came into her wide-open black 
eyes. Her arms were weighted down with 
bracelets, gold and silver, precious green 
jade, and, I happened to note, somewhat 
out of place among them, a bracelet of 
the almost valueless white jade too. The 
procession paused but an instant. When 
it proceeded I continued on my way in the 
opposite direction and soon reached the 
open spaces, handsome buildings and 
pleasant trees that mark the district where 
the European hotels are located. 

The following morning, I was about to 
take a short cut through the Public Gar- 
dens when I paused to listen to two musi- 
cians who squatted beneath the dusty 
trees at the roadside. One of them, an 
aged man, held instruments somewhat on 
the order of castanets. The one in his 
right hand was heavier than the other, and 
was used to make the more important 
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beats of the rhythm. His companion, a 
mere girl, played upon an old, hand-bel- 
lows harmonium. With one hand she 
worked the bellows, and with one finger 
of the other hand, she played the melody 
upon the worn ivories of the keyboard. 

The melody voiced the longing of the 
East and was, moreover, extremely in- 
teresting to me. I had heard it several 
times before in India and Ceylon, yet this 
first time I had heard its chief motif was 
in Spain. Its character was fundamentally 
Oriental. The Moors must have taken it 
to Spain, and the Portuguese to India 
along with their introduction of the har- 
monium; and the East, sure to recognize 
its own, seized upon this motif. As I lis- 
tened, time and tune changed frequently. 
The girl played with feverish interest ; the 
man with skill and resignation as he fol- 
lowed the often intricate rhythm of the 
music. I tossed a few coppers upon the 
ground beside them and was about to go 
on. 
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Just then, however, another girl, about 
the same size as the player, came from the 
gardens, looked furtively behind her. She 
watched the musicians a moment. She 
seemed to hear some note of sympathy in 
the music and spoke to the harmonium 
player. The music stopped and the old 
man was consulted. Whatever it was they 
asked him, he refused. Then the new- 
comer drew attention to two bracelets 
upon her slender, brown arm, one of heavy 
gold, the other of white jade. She un- 
clasped the gold one and held it out to the 
old man. He looked about him cautiously 
and seemed to reconsider his refusal. He 
took the bracelet and said a few hasty 
words. In an instant the newcomer had 
changed places with the musician and was 
squatting beside the old harmonium, her 
face all but hidden in the other's long 
brown scarf. Meanwhile, the girl musi- 
cian crossed the street quickly; but once 
across, walked along slowly. 

I left them, wondering why the old 
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man did not at first like the substitute 
musician, and why she had given him her 
gold bracelet. When I had gone a few 
paces, a series of unhuman squawks and 
moans came to my ears. I turned about 
in time to discover that the new player 
was bringing these noises from the har- 
monium. With an exclamation of rage, 
the old man silenced her. Curious to see 
what was going on, I walked back to them. 
The old man glared at me; but the girl 
looked up with an expression of fright and 
bewilderment. Then it was that I recog- 
nized her as the little Hindu bride I had 
seen in the wedding procession the night 
before. She still wore the white jade 
bracelet, which alone she had not had to 
part with because of its little value. 

At this moment a man came out from 
the gardens and looked about him, appar- 
ently searching for someone. It was not 
the bridegroom, but I felt that it must be 
some friend of his and that it was the girl 
at the harmonium before me that he was 
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looking for. The unreasoning impulse to 
try to help a hunted thing seized me. I 
pretended to have been much pleased by 
the music I had just heard. I applauded 
the new musician and tossed several small 
coins at her feet. The searcher glanced 
at her, but apparently knew that the one 
he sought could be no musician. He asked 
some questions of the old man, who point- 
ed to the girl across the street, the one who 
had first been playing the harmonium. At 
this the questioner ran across the street in 
pursuit. The girl did not run, but was 
quite a distance away before he reached 
her. He soon discovered that she was not 
the one he was looking for; he hesitated 
a moment, and then, at some suggestion 
of the girl's, continued his search up a 
cross street. 

Meanwhile, the girl beside the harmo- 
nium was in new difficulty. Under her un- 
accustomed touch, one of the keys had 
stuck and was apparently broken. The 
old man had discovered it and was venting 
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his wrath in loud words. I mollified him, 
however, by pointing to the break and giv- 
ing him enough money to make it a profit- 
able accident. Having done this, I contin- 
ued my long-interrupted walk across the 
Public Gardens. 

At dusk I was strolling through the 
street of the makers of musical instru- 
ments. Here I found the finest assort- 
ment I had seen in India, sitar, sara/ngi, 
veena, and others, not forgetting the all- 
important drimis. As I was passing in 
front of one of the shops, I heard the notes 
of a harmonium, which, though in no 
sense a native instrument, is much used 
by some of the East Indians. A feverish 
intensity of the musician's touch attracted 
me, and I went into the shop. There, 
squatting on the floor, was the harmonium 
player I had seen in the morning outside 
the Public Gardens, and beside her was 
the aged man. She had evidently had the 
broken key of the harmonium repaired 
and was testing the mended instrument. 
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There, too, huddled the girl with the white 
jade bracelet. She looked very unhappy 
and glanced up but an instant when I 
entered. I was interested in what was 
going to happen to her, and I remained 
in the shop under pretence of examining 
a wonderfully carved and inlaid sitar. 

While wondering what new adventure 
awaited the poor little bride, I became sud- 
denly aware that a man was looking in at 
the shop door. He was peering in anx- 
iously. He could have seen little, for the 
shop was in deep shadow, but the daylight 
that remained in the street enabled me to 
recognize him. It was the groom of the 
wedding procession of the night before. 
With a cry the little bride rushed toward 
him. To my surprise, as she passed me, 
she pressed something cautiously into my 
hand. The man clasped her in his arms. 
From his face, I could see that whatever 
anger he may have felt toward her for 
running away was overcome by his joy at 
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finding her again. Turning away from 
them a moment, I looked to see what was 
in my hand. It was the white jade 
bracelet. 



THE LAND OF GOOD-BYE 

FAR back from the country road, the 
house of the Resident of Jeypore 
stood amid a profusion of tropical 
foliage. Quantities of poinsettia shielded 
its long veranda from the afternoon In- 
dian sun. On the parching air floated the 
last notes of Cesar Cui's Orientale. The 
violinist, Elizabeth Var, put down her 
bow and looked at Arthur Brighton; but 
Captain Arthur Brighton, of the British 
army, did not look up immediately. When 
he did, he said: 

"Elizabeth, I am going back to Eng- 
land in a week. And when I go, I want 
you to go with me. You must know I'm 
in love with you." 

"But, Arthur — " began Elizabeth. 

"You need not tell me you have been in 
love before," he interrupted. "Your uncle 
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has talked to me about that. That was 
four years ago. You were only eighteen, 
and you had known the man but a short 
time when he died. The question is, will 
you let that youthful sorrow cloud the 
whole course of your life? If I did not 
think you loved me, I would not ask this 
of you. But I do ask you to come to Eng- 
land and forget." 

"I was in England last year," she re- 
turned. "It was the most unhappy year 
of my life. When I returned to India, 
where I had lived since I was three, I de- 
cided I would never leave this land again." 

"But I would do everything to make 
you happy," he contended. 

"You have not been in India so very 
long, Arthur," she declared. "You have 
finished your diplomatic work rather 
quickly. You do not know the real voice 
of the country, which is its music. Come 
with me to the court of a certain temple. 
I will have the high priest play for you 




A BRIDEGROOM PASSED IN A GAUDY CANOPIED CARRIAGE 
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on his sitar. Then, perhaps, you will un- 
derstand." 

They drove through the red sandstone 
entrance to the red city of Jeypore. They 
entered a street of great width flanked by 
low, red stone buildings. At the door- 
ways, women ground corn with circular 
flat stones, chanting as they worked. 
Reaching the temple, distinguishable from 
the surrounding buildings mainly by its 
greater height, they left their carriage and 
mounted some narrow steps. By devious 
ways, they followed a temple attendant 
into the court. 

At one end of the court, on a raised and 
covered area of stone, the high priest 
greeted them easily and without great 
ceremony. Elizabeth spoke to him in his 
own tongue. He graciously brought out a 
large sitar, inlaid with ivory, and an at- 
tendant brought two small drums. AH 
seated themselves upon the floor. The 
priest rested the pumpkin which formed 
one end of the sitar upon his lap, and with 
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the keys at the other end of the long neck 
of the instrument, carefully tuned it. 
Elizabeth suggested the music and he be- 
gan to play. 

At first the music seemed to Arthur a 
monotonous paradox of longing and con- 
tent. But, as it continued, his sensitive 
ear began to detect new sounds. Between 
the stereotyped notes of our own musical 
scale, he heard other notes as the priest's 
skilful fingers stretched the long strings 
slightly over the high frets. The intri- 
cacy of the time moved Arthur's throbbing 
heart, as the tightly drawn drums respond- 
ed to the touch of deft fingers. Always 
the monotone base note of the sitar 
mingled with its changing melody. As 
Arthur listened, new emotions filled him 
as new fragrances fill the air after a rain 
in spring. He took a deep breath. His 
eyes met Elizabeth's. 

"You are beginning to hear the voice of 
India," she said. 

The music continued; deeper grew its 




THE DAUGHTER . . . CLASPED HER HANDS 
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meaning. The last rays of the sun touched 
the red of sandstone towers. In a low 
voice Elizabeth spoke, and through her 
seemed to speak the spirit of the elusive 
melody. 

"It is the message of the oldest of 
lands," she said, "the song of a country 
in which ever lingers the tranquil farewell 
to a glory that has passed. This it sings: 
'Sunset is sweeter than the dawn. Joys 
of the day departed leave their serene 
echoes in the heart. Doubt always mars 
the pleasures of to-morrow. Blest is this 
land of good-bye. Sunset is sweeter than 
dawn.' " She paused and then resumed, 
"Arthur, do you not understand? Here 
one cannot wish to forget. Here one 
learns to cherish more than all else a hap- 
piness gone by. Perhaps I love you. Per- 
haps you will return to me, here in the 
land of good-bye." 

On the following afternoon Elizabeth 
Var and Arthur made a farewell excur- 
sion to Amber. They motored across the 
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city of Jeypore and were well on their way 
along the main highway before their auto- 
mobile, true to Jeypore precedent, stopped 
running. The chauffeur did not seem 
much perturbed, but explained: 

"The Maharaja's automobile has 
broken down with him twice lately in the 
middle of the jungle, and at one time his 
Highness had to walk several miles." The 
chauffeur implied that if automobiles 
would treat the great Maharaja of Jey- 
pore in such a way, what could ordinary 
mortals expect? An examination revealed 
the fact that lack of gasoline was the 
cause of the delay. The chauffeur climbed 
into a passing, town-bound native cart, 
promising to be back soon with the needed 
fuel. The car had allowed itself to be 
steered into the shade of a large tree by 
the roadside, so that they were spared the 
sun's fierce heat. 

"It is a stupid delay," said Elizabeth. 
"Still, it gives you a chance to take your 
time in watching one of my India's great- 











REFLECTING ITS GRACEFUL BUILDINGS 
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est sights, the highroad." And indeed she 
was right. As they waited, many people 
passed, some in little two-wheeled carts 
whose flat platforms were all but hidden 
by the quantity of humanity that squatted 
upon them. A bridegroom passed in a 
gaudy canopied carriage. White oxen in 
scarlet trappings drew it. Brilliant covers 
of cloth were fitted over their horns. Some 
people went by on ambling camels. One 
of the Maharaja's elephants passed, its 
white-turbaned driver perched upon its 
neck. But many people were on foot. 
They walked with the ease and dignity of 
a people among whom poverty interferes 
neither with self-respect nor with content- 
ment. Their faces were calm with a se- 
renity of which the complexity of our so- 
called civilization has robbed the Western 
world. Some passed singly, others in 
groups. A youth, finding the journey 
tiresome, lay down in the shade of a tree 
and resorted to the simple expedient of 
sleep. Not far away an old man halted 
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the wood-laden camels he was leading for 
a brief rest. Women trudged by with 
baskets poised upon their heads. A tall 
man, proud of his burden, carried a smil- 
ing baby on his shoulder. His pretty 
daughter walked beside him. Bracelets 
were on both arms and a silver ring 
gleamed in her nose. The man stopped to 
exchange a few English phrases he had 
learned and to have the baby admired by 
Elizabeth. When they left, the daughter, 
with lowered eyelids, clasped her hands 
in the graceful Hindu gesture of farewell. 
In time the chauffeur returned with 
gasoline, and the journey to Amber was 
resumed. In the distance, its fortress and 
palace on the mountain side at length came 
into view. Far below it they drew up be- 
side a little lake, reflecting in every detail 
its vast and graceful buildings. To com- 
pensate for the modernity of their auto- 
mobile, Elizabeth and Arthur left their 
motor and mounted to the top of a cum- 
brous elephant for the steep and rocky 




UPON THE HIGHEST GALLERY OF THE PALACE 
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ascent. This antiquated means of trans- 
portation proved more reliable than the 
other, though they would gladly have dis- 
pensed with the motion of their beast, 
which combined the heaving of a small 
boat in a rough sea with the jolts of a 
springless wagon on a rutty road. This 
somewhat confused their impressions of 
wild, sacred peacocks strutting on high 
walls and grinning monkeys scampering 
from roof to roof. 

They descended before the palace and 
crossed its extensive courtyard. They 
climbed the steps near the little temple 
where earnest frightened worshippers 
prayed for mercy to Kah, the merciless. 
They went up through the palace amid 
labyrinths of graceful arches framing in- 
spiring views. At last Elizabeth and Ar- 
thur stood upon the highest gallery of the 
palace, looking up the narrow valley 
through which Akbar had passed in state. 
As they gazed, a dark, turbaned mes- 
senger came to Arthur with a letter. Ar- 
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thur opened the letter he was given and 
read it. 

"What is it?" Elizabeth asked, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

Arthur motioned away the bearer. 

"It is in cypher, but its meaning's 
clear," he said. "I am to take a certain 
message into a hostile province." He 
looked at Elizabeth wistfully and added: 
"It is a long journey from which men do 
not usually return." 

As he gazed into her eyes, he saw them 
fill with tears. He might have thrown 
his arms about her, but from far below 
floated to them the elusive music of the 
sitar. The last sun's rays touched the pal- 
ace towers. Arthur paused and listened, 
and then, with his outstretched hand, he 
took her hand and raised it to his lips. 

"Elizabeth, my philosopher, you must 
not weep," he said. "Listen to the music 
of the dtar, the song of the land of good- 
bye: 'sunset is sweeter than the dawn.' " 



THE PATH OF THE SUNRISE 
Pabt I : Taliput Leaves 

THE narrow-gauge train for Dar- 
jeeling puffed industriously. The 
cold moisture of clouds drifted in- 
to the open compartments. Now the 
train, enveloped in mist, plunged into the 
unseen; now a momentary clearness dis- 
closed the depths of tropical valleys and 
over-hanging lower ranges of the Hima- 
layas. Upward wound the road in and out 
of brief patches of afternoon sunlight. 

The train jerked into a low-built village, 
clinging closely to the mountain. Stocky, 
much-wrapped-up Tibetans with semi- 
Mongolian features shouted strange foods 
in high-pitched voices. On the chill air 
came the mechanical and persistent beat- 
ing of a small drum. Three red-cloaked 

figures were approaching along a narrow 
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street, wet from rain just abated. One, 
a Tibetan priest, wore a high pointed hat; 
in one hand he carried a small prayer- 
wheel, in the other a begging bowl. His 
assistant held aloft by its slender handle 
a little disk-shaped Tibetan drum. Two 
small balls hung from the edges of the 
drum, and, as the holder gave the drum 
half turns in alternate directions, the 
swinging balls struck with precise regu- 
larity the tightly stretched skins of the 
drum. The priests came nearer slowly, 
for they paused before each little open 
shop-front, sometimes but a moment, but 
sometimes longer, when a coin clinked into' 
the begging bowl. Then the drum would 
sound, the prayer-wheel revolve, and with 
bows the priests would mutter a sijigsong 
incantation. 

The holy men drew close to the train. 
An American leaned from one of the com- 
partments and tossed a rupee into the 
begging bowl. As he quickly resumed his 
seat, the train, with a sudden shriek of its 
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whistle, began again the steep ascent. 
What had impelled him to do this was the 
subject of some inward speculation on the 
part of the few other occupants of the nar- 
row compartment. They learned nothing, 
for he was uncommunicative. They might 
have understood his actions, however, had 
they been able to read the letter in the 
rather worn envelope which the American, 
Paul Deston, took from his pocket and 
then replaced without looking at its con- 
tents. 

The little envelope, addressed in a 
graceful feminine hand, contained one of 
the strangest of love letters. Its post- 
marks showed that it had been sent from 
Darjeeling, and the date of its receipt at 
a city in the United States was three 
months old. Those months Paul had spent 
for the most part in travelling toward 
Darjeeling. The way had been so long 
that, now that he was nearing his destina- 
tion, where the writer of the letter, Helen 
Arliss, and, he hoped, his happiness, await- 
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ed him, a sense of unreality seized him. 
To combat this feehng, he took the con- 
stantly carried letter from his pocket and 
looked at it. There was no need to open 
it, for its contents he knew by heart. But, 
had he opened it, he would have read : 

"Dearest Paul, — 

"It is three years since that wonderful 
summer month we spent, dancing through 
moonlit evenings, sailing and talking 
through drowsy afternoons. Had it been 
one week longer, we might have known 
that love burned in each other's hearts. 
But you had to return to your work, and 
soon afterward, I came to the Orient. Our 
letters, taking four months for an answer, 
have but emphasized the distance that sep- 
arates us. 

"Now you write that thoughts of me 
were ever in your heart; and that day by 
day you have grown to know that without 
me life is not life to you. You say the 
success of your novel enables you to come 
to me. Paul, there is but one picture on 
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my desk, a little snapshot that I took of 
you. Yet, I must not answer you in the 
one word 'come.' I will try to explain. 

"As I look out of my window, the clouds 
hang heavy and I do not see the moun- 
tains. But below, along a narrow street, 
three scarlet-robed Tibetan priests are 
moving. One sounds persistently a little 
drum; one holds a small prayer- wheel. 
Could he but put a written prayer within 
the prayer-wheel to take us back three 
years, and then, by revolving it, bring this 
wish to pass, then all would be easy, but, 
alas ! this can not be. Three years we have 
spent going our separate ways. The sea 
and land that separate us are nothing. The 
question is : how far apart have our hearts 
drifted? I read your good novel, and the 
sensation it left me with was one of lone- 
liness; for, Paul, it was written by a 
stranger. I say these things because they 
are true, but am still hopeful that we may 
find the great happiness together. 

"Here is a legend a Brahmin priest told 
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me, a legend that I never heard but once. 
"Vishnu, one day, looking down upon 
the perplexed people of the earth, took 
pity and decided to write for them a great 
message to enlighten them. He wished 
them to know many things, so he ordered 
that the leaves of all the taliput trees be 
gathered for him to write upon. When he 
had finished writing, he strung the leaves 
together, even as is done to-day with 
sacred manuscripts. Now Indra, god of 
great storms, and worshipped by many, 
feared that his own power would be lost if 
mankind became enlightened. So, when 
Vishnu was about to tie the last leaf of the 
manuscript, Indra, under cover of dark- 
ness, blew a mighty tempest. All night 
long the storm raged, scattering through- 
out the sky the leaves of the great book 
of Vishnu. , At last the sun rose out of the 
Pacific; and, as its first rays reached the 
troubled Orient, the wind ceased and tali- 
put leaves fluttered to the ground. Over 
Japan and China, and chiefly India, in the 
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path of the sunrise, through the calm air, 
the leaves of Vishnu's message fell upon 
the earth, no two in one place, but scat- 
tered so widely that they could not be 
gathered together, and the pieces, sepa- 
rated from each other, lacked their true 
significance. The message would have been 
entirely lost, except that as each part 
reached the earth, a strange thing took 
place. As each fluttering tahput leaf 
fell to the ground, it was transformed. 
Here it became the stone of a temple wall, 
there the blue of a kingfisher's wing; one 
the beat of a temple drum, another the 
laugh of a child in Japan. Some fell in 
cities, some on mountain tops, some on the 
water, and some in desert sands. Sweeter, 
thereafter, was the perfume of the jas- 
mine, more splendid the sxmset glow. No 
leaf was lost, and there came upon the 
people of the Orient a strange content, 
and Vishnu said, 'It is well.' 

"Now the traveller, chancing to be 
where the taliput leaves of the scattered 
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message have fallen, sees and hears these 
things, and breathes more tranquilly, for 
in his heart, he is reading the manuscript 
of Vishnu. I have been journeying much 
in Oriental lands. I have shared in their 
serenity, and at times, thrilled inex- 
plicably by some mysterious charm, I 
think of the legend of the tahput leaves. 

"Paul, now you would come to me. 
Come. Come across the Pacific to Japan 
and China and India, as is the path of the 
sunrise; and on your journey, read in the 
book of Vishnu. Let us tune our hearts 
to the message of the Far East; and, 
searching for the scattered taliput leaves, 
we may find again, each other. 

"In a week or so I am going on a long- 
planned journey into Tibet. I will write 
you to your home and to Yokohama, so 
that you will be sure to get it, a date at 
which I can be back in Darjeeling. Do 
not come to Darjeeling before then. I 
want you to see the Himalayas first with 
me. 
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"The clouds still hang before these 
greatest mountains. The red-robed priests 
have long since gone. The Tibetan drum 
is silent, and into the silence I breathe my 
prayer, that when you come, the clouds 
will lift from the Himalayas; and, gazing 
together upon their infinite majesty, we 
shall find the great happiness." 

Paul Deston started for India as soon 
as he received this letter. At Yokohama 
he received another letter. He read with 
a pang that the expedition to Tibet would 
be delayed, and likewise the date of her 
return. He realized that it would be a 
number of weeks after he reached India 
before he could go to Darjeeling. There- 
fore, he did not journey rapidly. Now 
and then, as he lingered, where East was 
East, stories suggested themselves. He 
wrote them down with his impressions, 
thinking to read them to her at the end of 
his journey. 

Now the end was near. The narrow- 
gauge train for Darjeeling on which he 
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rode puffed laboriously up the steep 
ascent. No longer the sun broke through 
the gathering clouds, but lights of evening 
began to glimmer through the mist. 

What awaited him at the journey's 
end? Was it the great happiness? Had 
he at times chanced upon places where 
the taliput leaves had fallen? Had now 
and then his heart beaten to the message 
of Vishnu? 



THE PATH OF THE SUNRISE 

PaKT II: SUNEISE 

THE night was black when Paul 
Deston quitted the little moun- 
tain train at Darjeeling. Fat 
coolies seized his luggage. Wearied of the 
cramped compartment, he was glad to 
walk up the short hill to the hotel. On 
the ascent, a slender, gray-haired English 
clergyman overtook him and remarked 
upon the steepness of the hill. In the ho- 
tel, at the desk, a letter was waiting for 
him, from Helen Arliss, for whom he had 
made the long journey. He opened it 
hastily and read only this brief message : 
"Be on the nearest balcony at sunrise." 
More hours of waiting! Had it not 
taken long enough to encircle half the 
earth without this last delay ! For a mo- 
ment, Paul half gave way to feelings of 
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resentment, then soundly upbraided him- 
self for it. After a hasty supper, the Eng- 
lish curate who had passed him on the way 
from the train engaged him in conversa- 
tion, and proved so garrulous that Paul 
soon sought the quiet of his room. He 
noticed that the balcony referred to must 
be the same upon which the door of his 
room opened. He left instructions to be 
wakened. Despite the fatigue of the day, 
sleep was long delayed. Then in fitful 
dreams he thought himself falling from 
snow-clad mountains into dark chasms. 

It was a distant Tibetan drum that told 
him of the approach of dawn. During the 
night the sky had cleared. The stars were 
just dimming in the first gray light. Paul 
dressed quickly, and as the first glow 
touched the sky, he stepped upon the 
empty balcony. He had thought that 
Helen Arliss wished him to see the great 
mountains first with her, but clearly this 
was not to be. He walked to the end of 
the balcony. 




MOUNTAINS OF THE SKY 
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Far below him, on the mountain side, a 
light was extinguished. Before him all 
was vague with phantom mists. Overhead 
a single star still hung, and where in the 
sky he looked for other stars, the snowy 
crests of the Himalayas gleamed in the 
first of the sun's rays; above the mists, 
seeming above the world. The rose light 
on the mountain tops deepened. Beneath 
the mightiest, Kinchin janga, a small 
cloud floated and soon caught the sunrise 
glow. The mists grew fainter ; and lower 
ranges of mountains, mountains of this 
world appeared, rising beyond dark val- 
leys. The regular beating of the Tibetan 
drum sounded distant but clear upon the 
chill air. Paul felt his spirits drawn up- 
ward to the mountains of the sky, which 
held his gaze until they alone seemed real. 
The fever of earth's hopes and fears was 
lost in the calm of their eternal snows. 
Lights upon the mountains changed. As 
Paul breathed deeply, he caught the tang 
of pines in the frosty air. A sense of wait- 
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ing mingled with infinite calm. The world 
was awaiting the day, and he — 

A light step sounded on the balcony. 
Paul heard and felt that she was coming, 
but he did not turn. Why call his spirit 
back to earth, there to meet one whom 
more than earth he loved? In but a mo- 
ment she would be beside him. Then, gaz- 
ing together at the mountains of the sky, 
they would meet upon the snowy heights 
eternal. In the silence he seemed to feel 
her breath upon the frosty air. The mo- 
ment of ecstasy had come. The mountain 
tops were white. The sun had risen. Paul 
turned. No one was standing beside him. 

But he was sure that he had heard foot- 
steps. He faced about and saw the Eng- 
lish curate standing a few paces behind 
him. A feeling of resentment filled Paul, 
yet he did not speak, so struck was he by 
the change in the man's appearance. The 
clergyman looked immeasurably older and 
sadder, and there was a stoop in his shoul- 
ders. It came across Paul's mind that his 
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garrulousness of the night before had been 
but a mask. The curate spoke. 

"I did not come to intrude," he said, 
"but to explain." 

"What is there for you to explain?" 
asked Paul, surprised. 

"Helen Arliss has not returned from 
Tibet," he continued. 

"How do you know?" Paul questioned, 
startled. "Besides, I received a note." 

The curate leaned against the railing of 
the balcony. "I left that note for you," 
he declared. "It was written long ago." 

"I do not understand," rejoined Paul. 

"I will explain," went on the curate. 
"Before making her trip to Tibet, Miss 
Arliss was visiting my wife at our home 
here. The day she went away, she told 
me that you were coming from America 
to Darjeehng, to her. She said she had 
promised to be back here at a certain time. 
She said she would keep that promise, un- 
less — Well, it was very improbable, but 
the route to Tibet was not yet entirely 
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free of dangers. Something might hap- 
pen to her. In that case she wanted me 
to give you a letter from her, at sunrise, 
if possible. She wrote the note you re- 
ceived last night to help me accomplish 
this." 

"Surely nothing can have happened!" 
contended Paul. "Would I not have heard 
of it?" 

"You would have heard of it last 
night," declared the other, "if I had not 
talked you to distraction and driven you 
to your room." The curate paused. 

"Go on," commanded Paul. 

The faded blue eyes of the gray-haired 
little curate looked into Paul's before he 
resmned. 

"The expedition with which Helen Ar- 
lis returned was swept from a mountain 
side by a combined land and snow slide 
into a remote torrent-flooded chasm. A 
party coming the following day discovered 
this. No one could possibly have escaped 
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death from such an accident, they are ab- 
solutely sure." 

The curate handed Paul a letter and 
then went to the end of the balcony and 
looked toward the great mountains. He 
had turned his back upon Paul. More 
faintly came the sound of the Tibetan 
drum on the breath freezing air. Dazedly, 
tenderly, Paul opened the letter and read: 

"You will probably never need to read 
this letter, but I am writing in the remote 
chance that the journey which I am tak- 
ing should end in the great beyond. Even 
in such a case, I would not let your long 
quest end in doubt. When you receive 
this letter, you will have travelled far 
through my beloved Orient. You will 
have often been where the taliput leaves 
of Vishnu's manuscript have fallen. Read- 
ing the great book of Vishnu, did your 
heart beat with mine? 

"In Japan sapphire lilies bloom. At 
Hong Kong sails vanish into the mist. 
Frangipanni and jasmine mingle in Cey- 
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Ion. In Madura sound the Tamil drum 
and temple horn. The Taj guards its se- 
cret until full moon. Sunset in Rajpu- 
tana is sweeter than the dawn. Thus, at 
times, have I discovered fragments of the 
message of the Far East. If you, too, 
have found them, then we have not alto- 
gether missed the great happiness, and, 
Paul, as you watch the first rays of the 
sun touch the eternal snows of the Him- 
alayas, believe that I come to you in the 
path of the sunrise." 

The letter was ended. No longer the 
Tibetan drum sounded on the morning 
air. Mechanically Paul looked toward the 
mountains, toward Tibet. He walked 
again to the end of the balcony. The cu- 
rate still stood there. He had raised bin- 
oculars to his eyes. 

"Hope dies hardest in the mountains," 
he remarked, without turning. "I am still 
unreasonably scanning the snowy passes 
leading toward Tibet." He clutched at 
Paul's arm. "Your eyes are better than 
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mine," he exclaimed. "Can you not see 
a speck of black moving against the white 
of the snow?" 

Paul took the glasses and looked and 
agreed. But even then a coolie shuffled 
along the balcony. Paul, turning, snatched 
a telegram from the man's hands and 
read: 

"A few of us lost our way, and so 
escaped the landslide. Much delayed, but 
safe. Am coming to the end of the path 
of the sunrise. Helen." 
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